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Author’s Note 


The Holy Quran is a source of* eternal guidance for mankind. 
Us Treasures are available to all those who genuinely seek them. 
As Man proceeds to probe into it, the Book begins to reveal itself 
unto him. The science and logic of this sublime divine document 
simply prevails upon his mind. Each new discovery reinforces 
his Faith, adds to his knowledge, broadens his spiritual horizon 
and gives him Light and Guidance to regulate his affairs. 

The Book makes repeated appeals to mankind to use intellect 
and reason in its understanding and interpretation. It calls 
upon us to make the fullest use of all our senses in the search of 
Knowledge and Truth. It lays emphasis upon the importance of 
hums»n observation, investigation, inquiry and research. Indeed, 
the Holy Quran invites mankind to study it; to deliberate upon 
its laws and principles; to observe and investigate the Signs of 
Allah given in it; and to reflect upon its theory and philosophy. 

Our human failings and shortcomings need not deter us from 
conducting a research into the Holy Quran. Man, by his very 
nature, is mortal and fallible; and the Book, undoubtedly sublime 
and perfect, has, after all, been revealed for human mortals like 
us. Given honesty of purpose, a research conducted along the 
lines suggested by the Holy Quran is, in fact, the safest, the surest, 
the most absorbing, rewarding, revealing, and profitable research 
of all. The Guidance given in the Book is based on solid divine 

foundations and has the brightest prospects and potential of 
producing results. 

As a complete Code of Life, the Holy Quran gives us a 
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Author's Note 

philosophy of war as well. This divine philosophy is an integral 
part of the total Quranic Ideology. It is a philosophy that is 
controlled and conditioned by the Word of God from its conception 
till conclusion. No other military thought known to Man possesses 
this supreme characteristic; from it, flow its numerous other 
attributes. It is complete, perfect, comprehensive, balanced, 
practical and effective. 

The Quranic military thought can be studied from several 
angles and directions. It has its historical, political, legalistic and 
moralistic ramifications. This study is essentially a technical and 
professional research into the subject. The raison d'etre of this 
work lies in its approach. Such a research is essential to put our 
subsequent study of the Muslim military history in its correct 
perspective. It is needed to lay bare those secrets of war which the 
human mind has been struggling to decipher for ages. It should 
be undertaken to obtain a total and overall view of the divine 
theories and concepts on war. Above all, it should be understood, 
absorbed and practised to benefit ourselves from its unlimited 
blessings. 

This book is a modest attempt at introducing the subject to 
the reader. Research into the Holy Quran is not one-man’s job. 
It is the collective and continuous responsibility of the entire Muslim 
Ummah, It takes a life-time of research to extract a ‘drop’ out of 
this Never-ending Reservoir of Knowledge and Wisdom; and it is 
only by pooling such ‘drops* that we can derive the maximum 
benefit from it. 

I shall consider myself immensely fortunate if this humble 
attempt is worth a fraction of that ‘drop’. 


S. K. MALIK 


Preface 


Brig. S.K. Malik has made a valuable contribution to Islamic 
jurisprudence by presenting a comprehensive survey of the Quranic 
Approach to the Principles of War and Peace. His has been a 
scholarly presentation of what may be considered as an "analytic 
Re-statement” of the Quranic wisdom on the subject of war and 
peace. Some ruling concepts on that subject, as these are to be 
discerned in the writings of Western publicists, have been examined 
and exhibited for what they are worth in the context of Quranic 
principles. As far as I am aware there are hardly any Books in the 
forensic literature of Islam that have dealt with the problem from 
the perspective from which the learned author has attempted to 
deal with it in his treatise. The annexures exhibit some special 
features of Holy Prophet's military campaigns and more specifically, 
the case-studies that have a bearing on the battles of Badr, 
Ohad and Khandaq tend to show author’s deep insight into the 
way Quran deals with the issues of war and peace. The value of 
the book has been considerably enhanced by the author having 
included in the book several maps showing the principal patterns 
of war strategy employed in the battle of Badar, Ohad and Khan¬ 
daq. He has also included general bibliography and incorporated 
all the Quranic references in the light of which he has attempted to 
present his thesis. 

Seen in the Quranic setting, man’s rote here below is 
one of ‘struggle’, or striving and of energetically combatting forces 
of evil or what may be called, "counter-initiatory” forces which 
are at war with the harmony and the purpose of his life on earth. 
The most glorious word in the vocabulary of Islam is Jehad, a word 
which is untranslatable in English but, broadly speaking, means. 
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their desire of getting more land or more booty are not allowed in 
Islam. This is so^because here the rule is, all striving must be for the 
sake of God and for the purposes of up>-holding His Majesty, 
Authority and the sanctity of His Holy Name The wars in the 
theory of Islamic law are in the nature of an undertaking to advance 
God's purposes on earth, and invariably they are defensive in 
character. It is a duty of a believer to carry forward the Message 
of God and to bring it to the notice of his fellow-men in handsome 
ways. But if someone attempts to obstruct him from doing so 
he is entitled, as a measure of defence, to retaliate. The problem 
of war in Islam, therefore, strictly speaking, is controlled by one 
master desire, namely, of pleasing the Lord* and of defending the 
lawful interests of those who, having believed in Him, are not 

being allowed to carry on the obligations imposed on them by 
their religion. 

So far as the Holy Quran is concerned, there are numerous 
verses contained in it which highlight this concept of Jehad, and 
in one of the verses of the Holy Quran it has been clearly stated: 

To those who strive unto us (Jahidu-fina) we always show them 
the way” (Chap: 29 V. 69). All this clearly means that Jehad also 
is a means of discovering the truth, of finding out what man should 
do in order to fulfil the law. Even search for knowledge is an 
aspect of Jehad and has been ranked as a Jehad-e-Akbar, that is to 
say, it is regarded as a greater struggle as contra-distinguished 
from Jehad Bil-Saif (striving with sword) which is described as a 
Jehad-e-Asghar, that is. Jehad on the minor scale. 

It would thus appear that in Islam the personal will of the 
conqueror, his lust for power, his desire to have personal fame 
are totally irrelevant. When he fights in the name of Allah he 
does so to uphold His law and the honour of His Name and for 
the defence of legitimate interests of the believers. It is only in 
defined set of circumstances that war is permitted. As any one 

can see, this is a highly controlled affair; indeed, it is totally regu¬ 
lated by law. 
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'striving', ‘struggling*, ‘trying to advance the Divine causes or 
purposes. 

The man, according to the teaching of Islam, has been sent 
down as Khalifa-tul Ard, that is, he has been called upon to play 
the ro^e of being a successor to earth. The earth has its own 
potentialities. It, too, has been created for a purpose. But man 
has been sent down as a responsible being and he is here to secure 
improvement of earth, of making this brown earth of God green. 
He is here to introduce order and reform, in the light of Heavenly 
mandate, what has been deformed by Satanic forces. 

AH this energetic striving to move forward is also clearly 
demanded of man at the time when choices have to be made out 
of the two conflicting courses of conduct which our consciousness 
presents to us. This world in which we live is the arena where there 
is a conflict between good and evil, between right and wrong and 
between Haq and Na-Haq (truth and untruth) and between Hilal 
and Haram (legitimate and forbidden) courses of conduct. When 
man resolutely chooses that course of conduct which has been 
declared by the Lord by means of revelation, to be the right 
course, he fulfils the law; it is the duty of man to opt for goodness 
and to reject the evil. The fulfilment of this duty is not at all 
easy, it is also a war—a war with his lower-self. This may be called 
and has been called Jehad Bin'nafs (striving with oneself). Simi¬ 
larly, when a believer sees that someone is trying to obstruct an¬ 
other believer from travelling on the road that leads to God, spirit 
oi Jehad requires that such a man who is imposing obstacles should 
be prevented from doing so and the obstacles placed by him should 
also be removed, so that mankind may freely be able to negotiate its 
own path that leads to Heaven. To omit to do this is a culpable 
omission, if only because by not striving to clear or straighten the 
path we become passive spectators of the counter-initiatory forces 
imposing a blockade in the way of those who mean to keep their 
faith with God. The ordinary wars which mankind has been 
fighting for the sake of either revenge or for securing satisfaction of 
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palm trees; do not burn dwellings or wheat fields; never cut down 
fruit trees; only kill cattle when you need it for food. When 
you agree upon a treaty take care to respect its clauses. As your 
advance progresses, you will meet religious men who live in 
monastrics and who serve God in prayer: leave them alone, do not 
kill them or destroy their monastries.'* There are various tradi¬ 
tions of the Prophet which tantamount to making similar dec¬ 
larations. (see particularly Mohammad Hamidullali’s Muslim 
Conduct of Stale, Lahore 1968, page 204). It would be seen that 
these declarations that have a bearing upon the humanization of the 
ethos of the combatants in war were uttered at a time when bar¬ 
barian kings drove their swords into the ground of battle-field 
calling for massacre of all enemies taller than the hilt. But in 
Islam war is waged to establish supremacy of the Lord only when 
every other argument has failed to convince those who reject His 
Will and work against the very purpose of the creation of mankind. 
Indeed, a person who goes to holy war virtually is offering 
ftstimony regarding the paramountcy and supreme authority of 
God’s law by giving up the most precious thing he has, namely, 
his life. This seems to be in response to the norm laid down in the 
Holy Quran for those who wish to approach righteousness and win 
favour with their Lord. Says the Quran: “You cannot approach 

righteousness until you give up that which you love the most." 

* 

Indeed the very word *"Shaheed'* which is roughly taken to mean 
ns a martyr, literally signifies the idea that he has borne testimony 
as a witness that God’s law is supreme and any one who attempts 
to obstruct the progress of those who are taking their path to God 
will be dealt with sternly—for that is the only way in which to 
restore and to rehabilitate the authority of God on Earth. Simi¬ 
larly, in the Quran in Chapter IV Verse, 75, we are admonished 
that we must rescue those who are being oppressed by their 
tyrannical rulers. The actual text is as follows: 

“And why should ye not fight 
In the cause of God 
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The Islamic law regulates declaration of war as also the 
limitations imposed on its conduct; upon examination, it would 
appear that Islamic Law has been designed to promote ideal of 
justice. In Chapter II verse 190 we have reference to the duty of 
the Muslims to ‘Tight in the tause of God those who fight you and 
be not aggressors. God loveth not those wlio arc aggressors.*’ 
This clearly shows that there is a direction to the believers to fight 
only those who fight them. The believer thus is not allowed to 
be the aggressor, since “God docs not love those who are aggres¬ 
sors.” Of course, the term used, ‘you’, in the context would 
seem to be a pointer towards the whole of the body of believers and 
it is in this sense that war in Islam is total, that is, everybody who 
is a believer is to contribute his share towards the waging of war. 

The Muslims when they are engaged in fighting are not 
to transgress the limits within which war is allowed to be waged 
and, in principle, they are not to be cruel or become revengeful. 
The general command to be just and fair is discernible from Chapter 
V. Verse 8: 

“Oh, ye who believe 
stand out firmly for God as witnesses 
To fair dealings, 

And let not the hatred of other people to you 
make you swerve to wrong and depart from justice. 

Be just, that is next to piety. And fear God, 

Surely, Allah is aware of what you do." 

Then there is that famous directive issued by the first Caliph 
of Islam, Hazrat Abu Bakr which seems to reflect the spirit 
of moderation and humanitarian approach of the law of Islam. 
Said he, “Remember that you are always under the gaze of God 
and on the eve of your death; that you will have to reckon on the 

Last Day;.When you fight for the glory of God behave like 

men, without turning your back, but let not the blood of women or 
that of children or the aged tarnish your victory. Do not destroy 
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only to God.” To the same effect are the words used in Sura 
Toha Verse 9, “Fight those who believe not in the Lord, nor the 
Last Day, nor hold that forbidden which has been forbidden by 
lord and His Apostle nor acknowledge the religion of truth (even if 
they are) of the people of the book, until they pay Jazya with 
willing submission and feel themselves subdued.” 

Many Western Scholars have pointed their accusing 
fingers at some of the above verses in the Quran to be able to 
contend that world of Islam is in a state of perpetual struggle against 
the non-Muslims. As to them it is a sufficient answer to make, 
if one were to point out, that the defiance of God’s authority by 
one who is His slave exposes that slave to the risk of being held 
guilty of treason and such a one, in the perspective of Islamic law, 
is indeed to be treated as a sort of that cancerous growth on that 
organism of humanity, which has been created “Kanafsin 
Wahidatin” that is, like one, single, indivisible self. It thus 
becomes necessary to remove the cancerous mal-formation even 
if it be by surgical means (if it would not respond to other 
treatment), in order to save the rest of Humanity. 

In Islam, the believer is admonished to invite non-believers 
to the fold of Islam by employing the power of his persuasion 
and by using beautiful methods in extending the invitation 
to them to accept Islam. The first duly in Islam is to 
extend Dawa, and the Prophet of Islam himself has been described 
by Quran as Tnvitor to God’—one sent by God to cal! under His 
command people to His ways. Thus every believer, to begin with, 
has to reflect this virtue by inviting people in handsome ways, 
particularly those who are seen by him as disrupting public order 
by creating mischief in the land. They are invited to shun their 
false ways and to return to the true path. It is only after they 
refute this ‘Dawa’ and confront the world of Islam by raising huge 
armies and equipping them with weapons to fight Muslims that a 
situation arises in which, the invitation to accept God's law leaving 
been declined, the believers have no option but in sheer self-defence 
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And all those who 
Being weak are ill-treated 
(And Oppressed) 

From amongst men, women and children 
Whose cry is “Oh, Lord. 

Rescue us from this land 
Whose rulers are oppressors 
And raise for us from thee 
One who will protect, 

One who will help.” 

Broadly speaking the war aims of any Muslim armed 
force engaged in fighting have also been stated in Sura Mohammad 
verses 1 and 4: 

“Those who disbelieve and hinder (men) from the path 
of God, their deeds will Lord render astray (from their 

niark).Therefore, when you m-^et the unbelievers 

smite their necks; at length, when you have thoroughly 
subdued them build a barrier against them; thereafter 
(is the time for) either generosity or ransom, until war 
lays down its burden.*’ 

Islam views the world as though it were bipolarised in 
two o j^wfOsing camps— Darus^Salam facing DaruUHarb —the first 
one is submissive to the Lord in co-operating with the God’s 
purpose to establish peace, order and such other pre-conditions 
of human development, but the second one, on the other hand, is 
engaged in perpetuating defiance of the same Lord. Such a state 
of affairs which engages any one in rebellion against God’s will 
is termed as “Fitna”—which word literally means test or trial. 
The term Fitna refers us to misconduct on th'* part of a man 
who establishes his own norms and expects obedience from others, 
thereby usurping God’s authority—who alone is sovereign. In 
Sura Infa’al Chapter S—Verse 39, it is said “And fight on until there 
remains no more tumult or oppression and they remain submissive 
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ntanifcststion of ihe applicdtion of principle of synthesis or integ¬ 
ration. Quonie has something to do with its root verb, Quam 
Yaquh.e, which means to stand. This necessarily signifies a group 
of people who constitute themselves as a nation by appeal to the 
principle of geographical contaguity—people who have a territorial 
nexus with some defined portion of the land. The word ^Millat* 
which is primarily associated with Millahe-lbrahimi is more racial 
on its scope, in the sense that, the principle of synthesis here is the 
blood or the tic of consanguity, that is to say, those who have same 
quality of blood flowing in their veins, can and do form a nation. 
For instance, the Jews who call themselves as "Bani Israel’* are 
a nation on that account. £ven if they are wandering in the 
wilderness and have no fixed habitat, they consider themselves a 
nation if only because they are able to trace their descent from a 
common ancestor. The term Umntah is associated with Umma of 
the Prophet of Islam and is linked wiih the root word, the mother. 
Here the mother-principle is to be spelled out from that famous 
verse of the Holy Quran which says “A/o kana Mohammadan Aba 
Ahadin Min Rajali Kum wala Kin Rasul Lullah wa Khatmunibiyeen" 
which means ‘‘Mohammad is not father of any one man but he is a 
Messenger of God (One sent down by Him) and he is the seal of 
the Prophets.” If Mohammad is not the father of any one man, 
no believer can inherit anything from him except the Message he 
brought and the model of exemplary conduct that he has left behind. 
He had been sent down by God having been raised from the 
Ummiyeens to recite his verses to them, to purify them, to teach 
them their destiny and make them wise (See Surah Jumma Vs. 2) 
All that he has done in relation to these duties imposed on him by 
God is the virsa (that is, ‘inheritance’) of the believers as also the 
Message contained in the "VmuUKitab^ he has brought and since 
he has set the seal of finality upon the whole process of Prophecy 
which had been going on since times immemorial., he becomes, 
for all time to come the spiritual guide of the whole of mankind 
and that is why he has been elsewhere in the Quran called 
Rafatilmass as any one can see, the Umma participates in this 
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10 wage a war against those who are threatening aggression—^sincc 
that is the ultimate court of appeal in which the issue between 
right and wrong can be finally decided. The justification for 
waging war in defence of what is right is that, he who is in the 
right, if he goes to war with the purest of intentions, will be 
assisted by the Lord to prevail against those who having defied 
God's law have virtually created chaos in the land—for God doth 
not love the mischief-makers. 

It is true that in modern society the maintenance of 
international order and peace in the international community of 
mankind proceeds upon the premises of sovereign equality of 
‘nation-states' whose number at present is 151. And this number 
is reached by taking notice of the territorial aspect of the structure 
of a modern nation-state. The idea of Ummah of Mohammad, 
the Prophet of Islam, is incapable of being realised within the 
frame-work of territorial states much less made an enduring basis 
of viewing the world as having been polarised between the world 
of Islam and the world of war, Islam, in my understanding, does 
not subscribe to the concept of the territorial state and it would 
be recalled that even Iqbal in his lectures on “The Reconstruction 
of Religious Thought in Islam" went so far as to suggest that, 
Muslim stales, to begin with, he treated as territorial states and 
that too only as an interim measu^'e since these are later on to be 
incort^rated into commonwealth of Muslim states. Each one of 
these states has first to acquire strength and stability before it is 
able ‘ 0 prepare the ground on which a unified state of Islam can 
appear on the historical scene. 

In the context of present considerations, there are three 
terms that are often used indiscriminately and have caused 
greatest confusion in the contemporary of Islamic thought which 
require clarification: these are (1) Ummah; (2) Quome; and 
(3) Millaf. This is not the place at which any extended discourse is 
called for to elaborate the precise meanings that could be accorded 
to these terms. But suffice it to say that each one of these terms is a 
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17. ^fore I conclude this brief survey of the special features 

The touching and concerning 

the problems of war and peace I would like to refer to a recent 

mtcle entitled “Conduct of Hostilities and the Protection of the 

Victims of Amcd Conflicts in Islam” by Marcel A. Boisard 

The writer IS the Co-Director of Diplomacy Training Programme 

in Graduate Institute of International Studies, Geneva. He has 

enumerated in a summary form the basic features reflected in legal 

rules of lofty humanitarian qualities as follows: 


1. armed hostilities oppose systems, not people, who 

therefore are to be spared insofar as military necessi- 
ties stricto semu permit; 

2. stnctly forbidden are excesses of any kind: inflicting 

cruel and useless suffering upon the enemy, using 

treacherous means and weapons of mass and indis¬ 
criminate destruction; 

3. the illegality of those reprisals which could constitute 
a violation of basic humanitarian principles; 

4. the distinction between combatants and non-com¬ 
batants, respect for those who are no longer engaged 
in battle—the dead, the wounded, the prisoners— 
and neutralization of medical personnel and supplies; 

5. affirmation of individual responsibility—the basic 
axiom of Muslim law in general—implying the non¬ 
permissibility of collective punishment and the taking 
of hostages; 


6. decent treatment of prisoners; guarantees that ihejr 

lives will be spared and that they will be released as 
soon as possible; 
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heritage by a set pattern of thought, belief, and practice and by 
reason of this spiritual participation in the enterprise of universal 
history it supplies the spiritual principle of integration of mankind-a 
principle which is supra-national, supra-racial, supra-linguistic and 
supraterritorial Thus man is viewed as way-farer on his way to 
God and all those who join him in this march, (Fi Deenillah Afwaja) 
draw their nourishment from that spiritual reservoir of the milk of 
humanity of the kind which only an spiritual mother is capable of 
supplying to her infant children. It is important for the Mussalmans 
to realise how distant they are as yet from the Muslim ideal and 
unless they cling to the rope of God and put an end to their internal 
schism they will not be able to view the world of Islam as one 
Ummah. Their role on earth is to communicate the same Message 
of God and his practice {Sunnah) which they have inherited from 
their Prophet and if there be any one who stifles their efforts and 
obstructs them from communicating the Message he will be viewed 
as constituting membership of Darul-harb and liable to be dealt with 
as such. Since the motto of a believer is "La Ikraha Fiddin’, war 
is not the way to secure conversions to Islam.* This purpose has 
specially been directed to be achieved by means of extending 

"Dawa’, and using valid arguments and presenting the case in 
beautiful ways to those who do not believe. 

The law of war and peace in Islam is as old as the Quran 
Uself. Indeed, the term used by Muslim Jurists for international law 
is Sayyar which is a plural of Seerat shows that it is the conduct 
of the state in relation to another state which is what international 
law regulates. In Islamic international law this conduct is, strictly 
speaking, regulated between Muslims and non-muslims, there 
being, viewed from Islamic perspective, no other nations. The 
modern international law although it was very vitally influenced by 
Islam traverses a different ground altogether. It is a law which 
regulates conducts of various nations interse on the basis of 
sovereign equality of all nations. In Islam, of course, no nation 
is sovereign since God alone is the ooly sovereign in Whom all 
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to participants in various diplomatic conferences, on 
arms limitation, on protection of human rights in times 
of violence, and on the reaffirmation of the international 
humanitarian law of armed conflicts. Indeed, the 
Muslims beneve these rules to be divine and even the 
most sceptical outside observers must recognize that they 
are, at the very least, eternal/’ 

1 have no doubt, the present book would stimulate 
interest in the Islamic law of War, particularly the special emphasis 
that the religion of Islam places upon regulation of hostilities by law. 
Brig. Malik has laboured to the end that the concept of war in 
Islam be better understood and for this we owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to him. May God bless his work and advance him, 
(Ameen). 


76-Moslemabad, Karachi. 


ALLAH BUKHSH K. BROHI 
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1 . collaboration with the enemy on all humanitarian 

projects; 

8. finally, it can be noted at this stage that the above- 
mentioned rules are binding in the case of “internal” 
conflicts as well. Rebels automatically enjoy a dc 
jure recognition and are not held responsible for 
deaths and destruction caused by their acts of war. 

Uarned author after having summed up the above mentioned 
rules proceeds to offer his appreciation of the excellence and comp- 
mhenriveness of the rules he discerns in the scheme of Islamic 

Internarional Law: in his words: 

“This enumeration demonstrates that the fundamental 
postulates of the Muslim “law of war” are particularly 
pertinent, repeating and, sometimes, in their substance, 
going beyond the norms decreed by the rules of the 
Hague and the Geneva Conventions. We have described 
them in their raw state and in their positive traditional 
formulation, and have thus perhaps not emphasized an 
essential factor in the economy of the system: the abso¬ 
lute identity of law and religion. Because of his respon¬ 
sibility as an individual the Muslim violating rule might 
expose himself, perhaps to worldly, and certainly to 
divine, punishments. Within the double perspective of 
eternity and relativity, we have had to concentrate our 
attention on the latter, though it is less important in the 
eyes of the believer. Legal scholars, searching for the 
guiding principles of their speculation in and frem the 
sources of the faith and the example of the Prophet, 
established, as early as the 2nd/8th and 3rd/9th centuries, 
imperative norms which regulated internal and inter¬ 
national conflicts. It is worth recalling them for they 
could be inspirational, not only to certain political 
leaders in the contemporary Muslim woYld, hut also 


SOMU ASPIXTS OF ISLAMIC STUDIES IN INDIA' 

Abdul Alllm 

Historically Islam denotes a religion, a state and 
a culture. During the medieval ages Islam played a 
significant role. It is still a living force. At one time 
or other it dominated the scene from China to West 
Africa and from Spain to South East Asia, Even in 
modern times it has swayed large masses of people, A 
study of Islamic history and culture is, therefore, 
essential for those who wish to understand the march 
of human civilization. Islamic studies have, conse¬ 
quently, been recognised as one of the important disci¬ 
plines in the universities of Europe and America. Their 
importance has. however, not been fully realised in our 
country. For the people of India a study of Islam in 
all its manifestations is even more impo* it than for 
the Western countries. Islam has infli iced Indian 
history and culture for more than tweh ^ nturies in 
various ways. In thought and practices . art and 
literature Islamic influences have been deep and far- 
reachintz. On the other hand Islam itself has been 
profoundly influenced by the Indian environment, 
Indian Muslims have, during the ages, developed cer¬ 
tain characteristics which are different from those of 
their co-religionists in other lands. It may even be pos¬ 
sible to speak of ‘Indian Islam’. India’s cordial relation¬ 
ship with the countries of A^est Asia and North Africa 
makes it incumbent on us to study modern social and 
cultural trends in what is termed as the Islamic or 
Muslim world. 


1 Read at the All-India Islamic Studies Conference held 
at Hyderabad in 1964. 
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and culture of his own country or people or even those 
of Other peoples. One s prejudices and predilections 
creep into such studies in devious ways—in the choice 
of documents, in the interpretation of texts, in the 
evaluation of facts and forces. In fact it is a dilemma. 
Those immersed in a tradition cannot view it objectively. 
On the other hand foreigners do not ordinarily have 
the requisite insight. Nevertheless the question of 
approach is very important. One has to examine 
critically, to analyse dispassionately and to sift 
thoroughly all the material at one’s disposal in order to 
reach a conclusion. In the beginning it would perhaps 
be better to confine oneself to limited and specific 
studies and to avoid general surveys and total evalua¬ 
tions. Definitive editions of texts and documents have 
to be prepared before a general history of a particular 
culture could be attempted. 

It is a pity that in this country non-Muslim 
scholars have not yet engaged themselves seriously in 
Islamic studies. There is hardly any non-Muslim 
Indian scholar who possesses adequate knowledge of 
Arabic for utilising original Islamic source material. 
Even the knowledge of Persian is becoming rare among 
younger non-Muslim scholars. How can the impact of 
Islam on Indian thought and culture be studied properly 
without adequate knowledge of Arabic and Persian? 
Similar is the case with Muslim scholars in respect 
of Sanskrit and the regional languages of India. 
It is not possible to make a thorough study of Indo- 
Muslim culture without utilising non-Persian sources. 
A study of the development of Sufism in India, for 
example, without an adequate knowledge of Indian 
mystical thought cannot help being partial. Even for 
a proper study of the Sufistic literature in Arabic 
and Persian produced outside India it may be necessary 
to know something about Buddhism as it developed in 
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Islamic studies in their narrower sense would include 
only the study of Islam as a religion. This is the tradi¬ 
tional concept which persists in many circles in our 
country. Most of our studies are, therefore, confined to 
this aspect of Islam* Traditional h^uslim scholars 
frown at such terms as Islamic art, music or painting. 
Some of them object even to ‘Islamic culture’. They 
would prefer to call it ‘Muslim culture’ meaning 
thereby that it was the culture of the Muslim peoples, 
who have not always followed the tenets of Islam hi 
developing their culture and civilization. This narrow 
concept is, however, outmoded and is being constantly 
widened to include history of the Islamic peoples, their 
social and economic developments, their literature and 
art, their political thought and institutions, their philo- 
.sophy and even the heterodox sects. Islamic studies 
will also have to collaborate with such disciplines as 
geography, sociology and anthropology. The newer 
concept of area studies is likely to influence consider¬ 
ably the scope of Islamic studies in many countries. 
It would also be necessary to learn, as a basic require¬ 
ment, the languages of the areas which one would like 
to study, such as Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Urdu, 
Bahasa Indonesia, Central Asian languages and the 
languages of East and West Africa. 

Islamic studies in India require a basic change in 
approach. Most of our scholars have a tendency to 
approach their subject from an emotional and sub¬ 
jective standpoint. They indulge in idealisation, 
rationalisation, over-simplification and facile generalisa¬ 
tion. Many of them have a defensive or apologetic 
attitude. Examples of critical, analytical and objective 
studies based on original texts and documents are few 
and far between. I realise that it is easier said than 
done. Perhaps it is not possible for any human being 
to be absolutely objective while studying the history 
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will never be written because of the scantiness of the 
source material. It should, however, be possible to 
arrange all available information in a coherent form. 
A number of books have been recently written by 
Pakistani scholars dealing with the history and culture 
of the Indian Muslims from the earliest times to the 
present day. They are valuable contributions because 
they give us an insight into the manner in which history 
is being rewritten by the historians of Pakistan. This 
is not the proper occasion for making detailed com¬ 
ments on them and an a priori judgment would be 
unfair. I suggest that historians of medieval and 
modern India should examine these books thoroughly 
and should comment on them objectively and 
dispassionately. 

A very fruitful branch of Islamic studies, which 
has seldom been thought of in India is the develop¬ 
ment of Islam in South-East Asia. Dr. Muhammad 
Husain Nainar, who stayed in Indonesia for a number 
of years, had collected considerable material for 
his study on this subject but unfortunately he could 
not complete the work during his life-time. According 
to him the people who preached Islam in South-East 
Asia had gone from the south-eastern coast of India. 
There is also some evidence that a number of Sufis 
had migrated to Indonesia from the western coast of 
India. It appears that a greater synthesis between 
Indian and Islamic cultural trends was achieved in 
Indonesia than in India. The names of Indonesian 
men and women bear eloquent witness to this. Can it 
be said that when two cultures meet in a land which 
is, in a way, foreign to both the separatist tendencies 
are weaker and the synthetic forces have greater scope? 
Anyhow, it is high time that Indian scholars paid 
serious attention to studies in South-East Asian history 
and culture. 
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Central Asia. It is well-known that the development 
of mathematics, astronomy and medicine during the 
early Abbasid period _ at Baghdad was influenced by 

achievements in these fields but a proper 
assessment of the Indian contribution has not yet been 
possible because such a comparative study presupposes 
a threefold knowledge i of Sanskrit, Arabic and the 

said sciences. 

It is said that Islam entered India soon after 
the proclamation by the Prophet of his mission, 
through the Arab settlements which existed on the 
Indian coast. The impact of Islam was, presumably, 
felt in South India earlier than in the North. The 
nature of this impact has not yet been adequately 
studied. Knowledge about the Arab settlements is 
very scanty and the missionary efforts of the early 
Muslim settlers in India are obscured by legends. 
Scholars of South India, specially those of the 
Malayalam and the Tamil region, could perhaps dis¬ 
cover more definite evidence of the earliest impact of 
Islam on India. It has been surmised that Shankar 
Acharya was influenced in some ways by Islam, but 
this theory has not yet been substantiated by a 
regular comparative study of Shankar’s ideas and the 
Islamic thought of the period. In spite of the 
pioneering effort of Dr. Tarachand, the question of 
the influence of Islam on Indian thought in early 
times is still unsolved. There is perhaps no scholar 
who could do the job single-handed. It would be worth¬ 
while to explore the possibility of a joint study by 
a scholar well versed in the history of Islamic thought 
and another who has a deep knowledge of the religious 
literature and the mystic lore of India during the early 
medieval period. The history of the occupation of 
Sindh by the Arabs and their rise and fall in that 
area also requires further study. Perhaps a full history 
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context. Rapid changes arc taking place in the attitudes 
of Muslims of Asia and Africa. Serious problems of 
adjustment and reconciliation have arisen in Muslim 
societies of the various countries. Varied attempts are 
being made to solve these problems. A number of 
religious and religio-political trends have appeared in 
modern times. Social and economic problems of the 
new world seem to have burst the bounds of the tradi¬ 
tional framework. The question of changes in Personal 
Law is being furiously discussed at various levels. The 
nature of the problems before the Muslim communities, 
the world over, may be the same but all of them arc 
not reacting in the same manner. It would be a fascinat- 
ing task to study the changes which are taking place 
in the Muslim societies of Asia and Africa, but very 
few Indian scholars are engaged in this work. Islamic 
studies in our country have to be reoriented. Their 
scope has to be widened. Our universities can play a 
vital role in this sphere. If they give up the stereotyped 
courses of studies and reorganise their teaching and 
research according to the needs of the limes they can 
produce scholars, who would be able to make significant 
contributions in the entire field of Islamic studies. 
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Another neglected field is the history and culture 
of Central Asia. It is well-known to the students of 
medieval Indian history that many of the Turkish and 
Mughal institutions had their prototypes in Central 
Asia. It has been recognised by many scholars that for 
a proper understanding of the Indo-Muslim culture of 
the medieval period a thorough study of the culture of 
Central Asia would be necessary. So far as I know, 
it is still a pious wish. No one has tried to initiate and 
encourage Central Asian studies. Perhaps there is no 
Indian historian who has an adequate knowledge of 
Chaghatai, the language in which Babar wrote and 
in which the relevant records of the period have to be 
sought. It has not even been possible to assess whether 
sufficient material is available in Chaghatai and other 
Central Asian languages in order to compose a coherent 
picture of the medieval institutions of that region. Most 
of the researches in this field have been done by 
Russian scholars, whose works have been rarely trans¬ 
lated into any language with which our scholars are 
familiar. This situation could be improved through an 
exchange of scholars between India and the Central 
Asian Republics of the U.S.S.R. A department of 
Central Asian studies should be established as soon as 
possible in one of the universities of India. A depart¬ 
ment with this nomenclature has been set up at the 
Indian School of International Studies, New Delhi but 
its scope is naturally at variance with the purpose that 
we have in view. Even this department is not thriving 
because of the lack of qualified staff. A proposal for 
the introduction of Central Asian studies with a medieval 
bias has been mooted at the Aligarh Muslim University. 
Let us hope that it bears fruit. 

We have been talking so far mainly of Islamic 
history and culture during the medieval period, Islam 
in the modern world has to be studied in a different 
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to say that if the Shar* had not legalised the eating of 
meat we would have never known that it was right/ 
Although, in fact, the Mu*tazilah were eager to rationalise 
the teachings of the Qur’an they did not fail to realise 
that there was a considerable part of it which could 
not be comprehended by reason. 

The part of the hasan and the qabih which is know- 
able by reason comprises common moral principles. 
The Mu'tazilah believe that these principles are of two 
kinds, some of them are necessarily known, others are 
inferred from them. Since the first kind of principles 
are directly known and since our senses play no part in 
comprehending them we will prefer to call them rational 
intuitions. 

The majority of the Mu‘tazilah believes that there 
are a number of ethical truths which are intuitively 
known. For instance, we intuitively know that gratitude, 
justice and rescuing a drowning person are hasan, and 
lying, ingratitude and injustice are qabih. This view 
is a variety of philosophical intuitionism, according to 
which general principles and not particular acts are 
intuitively known to be hasan or qabih. We do not 
know any Mu‘tazilite worth the name who ever believed 
that each and every particular thing or act is imme¬ 
diately known to be hasan or qabih. 

‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Jubba’i (d. 303 A.H.), a famous 
later Mu’tazilite, reduces the number of moral principles 
that are intuitively known. To him, probably, it is 
pleasure alone which is intuitively known to be good 
and it is pain alone which is intuitively known to be 
evil. We say ‘probably’ because the evidence available 
to us is not conclusive. Qadi ‘Adud al-DIn al-Tjl (d. 
756 A.H.) writes that al-Jubba’i did not subscribe to 
the idea that there are a good many ethical truths which 

5 Al-Ba^dadi, Usui al-Dtn, Istambul, 1928, pp. 26-27. 


THE MU‘TAZILITE VIEW OF THE GOOD AND 

THE RIGHT* 

M. Abdul Haq Ansari 

It is a fundamental thesis of the Mu‘tazilah, the first 
theologian-philosophers of Islam, that human reason is 
capable of knowing the hasan and the qabih without the 
{assistance of any prophetic revelation. As the 

Mu‘tazilah used the term hasan for both the concepts 
of the good and the right and qabih for the evil and 
the wrong, their thesis actually meant that all morality 
is rational. Since the notion of the good and the right 
can be easily applied to all rational activity, the 

Mu‘tazilah thought of extending their thesis, as al- 
Shahrastani observes,^ to the fields of law and religion 
also. This virtually amounted to the assertion that there 
is a possibility of formulating a complete code of life 
exclusively on the basis of reason. 

There are however reasons to believe that the 

Mu‘tazilah did not actually go to this extent. Al- 

Na^m (d. 231 A.H.) has been reported to say that 
there are somethings which are good or bad only because 
God has commanded or prohibited them.^ Al-J^iiz 
(d. 255 A.H.) writes that there is a category of the 
prohibited things which are known only by the Shar\^ 
Abu Hashim al-Jubba’i (d. 321 A.H.) has been reported 

* This paper was read at the 27th Session of the All India 
Oriental Conference, held in January, 1965, at Gauhati, Assam 

1 Al-^ahrastani, al-Milal wa^l-Nihal, ed. Muhammad b. 
Fatah Allah Badran, 1951, pp. 104, 120. 

2 Abu'l-Hasan al-A^a'ari, Maqdldt al-Isldmlyln, Istambul, 
Vol. I, p. 356. 

^ Al-Jahiz, K. al-Hayawdn, ed. ‘Abd al-Salam Muhammad 
Harun, 1938, Vol. IV, p. 62. 
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not discussed by the earliest Mu‘tazilah or the earliest 
Asha‘irah. Among the latter group Abu’l-Ma‘all al- 
Juwaini (d. 478 A.H.) was the first man in whose 
statements there is a passing reference to this issue.® 
His pupil al-Ghazali (d, 505 A.H.) consciously took 
up the question.® It is natural, therefore, that the 
Mu*tazilah of the post-Ghazalian period should have 
stated their views in clear terms. But unfortunately 
nothing is left from their writings which could help us 
to know their views. However, on the basis of the 
fundamental theses of the Mu^tazilah we may form an 
idea of their viewpoint. 

Al-GhazalT thinks tiiat goodness is an analysablc 
quality. When we say that X is good we mean nothing 
but that X is conducive to some end {gharad). In the 
analysis of Fakhr al-DTn al-RazJ (d. 606 A.H.) the 
proposition X is good may mean that: 

(1) X is pleasant or that X is conducive to 
pleasure, or that 

(2) X is a (kind of) perfection, or that 

(3) X is desired by God.'® 

Now, would a Mu‘tazilite accept any one of these 
analyses? Would he agree to any kind of analysis at 
all? Most probably he would not. He would simply 
say that goodness was an unanalysable quality. There 
is nothing in the sources available to us which may sug¬ 
gest that the Mu‘tazilah ever thought of analysing the 
good. It may be noted that whenever the Asha‘irah put 
forward their own analyses they never mention any one 
offered by the Mu‘tazilah. A ZaidT writer of the eleventh 
century, Salih b. MahdT al-MuqbilT (d. 1108 A.H.) 

Al-Juwalni. al~Irshnd, Matba'at aI-Sa‘adah, Cairo, 1950, 
p. 259. 

9 Al-Ghazali, Al-Iqtisad fCUrtiqfid, Cairo. 1327, A.H.. 

pp. 67-68. 

10 Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, Al-Arba^m, Hyderabad, p. 246. 
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are intuitively known; on the other hand, he claimed 
that acts are good because they lead to good conse¬ 
quences.® What consequences are good? We do not 
find any statement of al-Jubba’i that has a direct bearing 
on this question. There is, however, a passage in 
al-Ba^dadi’s (d. 429 A.H.) Usui al-Dln in which he 
writes that a number of the Mu'tazilah believe that the 
only evil in the world is to inflict pain that is useless 
and unjustified." There is another passage in al- 
Shahrastani’s (d. 548 A.H.) K. al-Milal in which he 
says that for al-Jubba’i and his son Abu Hashim the 
best decree of God (al-aslah) is that which brings 
pleasure in the next life.^ From these statements it 
may not be wrong to infer that al-Jubba’i was a hedonist. 

There is no difference of opinion among the 
Mu'tazilah that goodness ihusn) is a real quality 
inherent in things which are rationally known to be 
good. Similarly badness is a quality that inheres in 
things which are rationally known to be bad. This 
view may be called realistic intuitionism. It may be 
contrasted with the Ash'arite view, on the one hand, 
and the Kantian view on the other- For the Asha'irah 
the goodness or badness of a thing is not a real quality 
of things inhering in them but a function of the Divine 
will. This means that the proposition ‘X is good or bad’ 
means nothing but that God approves of or does not 
approve of X. For Kant, on the other hand, goodness 
or badness is not a quality existing in things but a law 
of our practical reason. 

What do we mean by the term good when we say 
that a thing is good? Most probably this question was 

‘Adud al-Din al-lji, ^arh al-MuMitasar It ibn al-Hdjib, 
1316 A.H., p. 202; al-Jurjani, ^arh aJ-Mmodqif, Matba* 
Amiriah, 1311 A.H., Vol. Ill, p. 147. 

fi Al-BaghdadT, Usiil al-Din, p. 26. 

" Al-^iahrastani, al~Milal, p. 121. 
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difficulty in proving the third proposition. Take, for 
instance, a test case which has been often cited : A 
wicked man A is chasing an innocent person B in 
order to kill him and asks another man C to tell him 
the way B is going. There is a consensus of opinion 
among Muslims that C should speak a lie to save B 
if that is the only way to save him in that situation. 
The Mu‘tazilah justify lying in this situation in the 
following way. Although deliberate lying to misguide a 
person is evil in this situation as well, it should he 
preferred, they say, to speaking the truth, because the 
latter will lead to a greater evil—the killing of an 

innocent person. That is, although lying is evil it is 
nevertheless right. 

To avoid the paradox that an act is simultaneously 
evil and right which is involved in this view a section 
of the Mu‘tazilah modified the original statement ''^hasan 
bi dhdtihV* to "hasan bi si fat in Idzimatin bilu\'^ That 
is, a thing is good not in itself but because of some 
quality necessary to it. It is a pity that this modified 
statement has nowhere been explained. In the abesnce 

of any explanation, therefore, it is difficult to iudce its 
merit. 

Another way to avoid the paradox is the one 
adopted by ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Jubba’f, a reference to 
which has been made earlier. Acts are good or bad 
neither in themselves nor because of some quality in 
them, but because they lead to good or bad conse¬ 
quences. As said earlier these consequences in the final 
analysis are either pleasure or pain. 

This much for the good. Now what did the 
Mu‘tazilah hold about the right? Did they believe that 

12 Al"Qa^aji, ^arh al-Tajrid, Mashhad, 1301, p. 375; 
Al-Hilll, Shark al~Tajfid, Bombay, 1310, p. 148; AI-Amidi, Ihkam 
al-Ahkdm, Cairo, 1914, Vol. I, p. 117. 

13 Al-Jurjani, Shark al-Mawaqif, Vol. ill, p. 147. 
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rightly observes that the different analyses offered by 
the Asha'irah in different periods are, in fact, efforts to 
refute the self-evident Mu'tazilite thesis which is opposed 
to all analysis." Moreover, the Mu'tazilite thesis of the 
reality of goodness and the thesis that there are a num¬ 
ber of things which are intuitively known to be good in 

themselves are not compatible with the idea of analysing 
the good. 

That things are good in themselves (hasan hi 
dhatthi) has been said by various authorities to be one 
of the chief ethical doctrines of the Mu'tazilah. This 
simple thesis, however, may mean three different things. 

It may mean that things are good due to reasons 
which can be known by Reason independently of the 
Shar'. Whenever the Shar‘ declares a certain thing to 
be good it does not attribute the quality of goodness to 

that thing, but only reveals that quality which is already 
there. 

The second meaning of the phrase “hasan bi dhatihi” 
may be what is described in modern phraseology as 
intrinsically good. That is, a thing is good in itself and 
not because it is subservient to something else. The 
third meaning of the phrase “hasan bi dhatihi” may 
be explained as follows : 

A thing that is good in itself is good in all situations 
and never ceases to be good whatever may be the 
consequences. In other words, situations and conse¬ 
quences do not effect the goodness of anything which is 
good in itself. 

The majority of the Mu'tazilah, the earliest ones 
and those of the later ages, accept all these three mean¬ 
ings of the phrase hasan bi dhatihi. The first two mean¬ 
ings are very clear. But the Mu‘tazilah found some 

” Saiih b. Mahdl, Al-Alm al-Shamil^, Egypt. 1328 A.H., 
pp. 162-163. 
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it and docs not deserve blame by not doing it that act 
is niu:>Uthahb, And if an act is such that a person 
deserves praise by doing it and condemnation by not 
doing it that act is wdjib. 

What is the principle of this division? It is un¬ 
fortunate that most of the books of the Mu‘tazilah have 
been lost; others which are extant have not yet been 
published, QadI ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s (d. 415 A.H.) book 
on jurisprudence, for instance, is still in manuscript 
form.'" Unless such books are discovered and pub¬ 
lished many of the issues of the MuUazilite ethics will 
remain obscure. 


We, however, know their views regarding the mean¬ 
ing and the basis of obligatory actions. It is one of 
the fundamental theses of the Mu‘tazilah that obligation 
for the actions which are obligatory is rational. This 
may mean two things. Firstly, that it is reason through 
which we know such ethical truths as it is our duty to 
be grateful to our benefactors, or to know God or not 
to tell a lie. In this sense this thesis may be included 
in the general Mu'tazilite thesis that the knowledge of 
the good and the right is rational. The second meaning 
of the thesis may be that it is reason which commands 

^^r^it^rfu 1 or to know God or not to speak a lie. 
In other words, the imperative of obligatory actions is 
rational. Taken in this sense, this thesis and the thesis 
of the rationality of the good and the right are the two 
most important contributions of the Mu‘tazilah to the 
ethics of Islam. The Mu‘tazilah rightly believe that 
the^e two theses represent the correct view of the Our an. 

This is not the place to mention the Ash‘arite 
objections against these theses and to discuss the 


The manuscript of Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s book uWArnad 
with a commentary by his distinguished pupil Abu’l-Husain 
al-Basri (d. 436 A.H.), under the name ai-Mu‘tamad is in the 
Library of al-Jami'at al-'Arabiah, No. 107. 
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the concept of right is also unanalysable? Since the 
term hasan stands, as previously observed, for the good 
as well as the right, it is probable that the Mu‘tazilah 
should have also regarded the right as an unanalysable 
concept. However, this much is certain that they did 
not accept the Ash‘arite view that the proposition ‘X is 
right’ means that ‘X is permitted or commanded by 
God’. The Mu‘tazilah did not accept this view because 
it was not compatible with their basic thesis of the 
rationality of the good and the right. 

The Mu‘tazilah also rejected the view that ‘X is 
right’ means that ‘X is approved of by a person or a 
group of persons or a community’. Al-JurjM in his 
commentary on Kitdb al-Mawdqif mentions that the 
Mu^tazilah have offered two descriptions of a wrong 
act. According to the first, a wrong act is that whose 
doer is blameworthy. According to the other, a wrong 
act is that which possesses such a quality that 
makes its doer blameworthy.^* Abu’l-Hashim al-Khayyat 
(c. 300|912) described a wrong act in these words: A 
wrong act is that which a person who knows about the 
act and who has the power to do it shall avoid,^^ In 
the light of these descriptions, it is clear that for the 
Mu‘tazilah a right act is that whose doer is not blamable. 
It is also clear that the term rightness does not mean 
the negation of blameworthiness, since in that case these 
descriptions will be mere tautologies. 

Right acts are of three kinds: permissible 
(mubdh), preferable (mustahabb) and obligatory 
(wajlb). Mubdh in the Mu‘tazilite terminology means 
the right act whose doer should not be condemned. 
If an act is such that a person deserves praise by doing 

n Al-Jurjani, S/iar/i al-Mawdqif, Vol. Ill, p. 148. 

1* 'Adud al-Din al-iji, K, al-Mawdqif, 1311 A.H., Vol. Ill, 
p. 147, 
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Ciod means that X is the law of Divine reason and as such 
God must abide by it,*® 

That the Divine nature is rational is the fundamental 
postulate of Mu‘tazilite theology. They believe that 
God's nature and action are completely intelligible by 
human reason. As a consequence of it they think that 
whatever is rational in the judgement of human reason 
is also the law of God’s nature. It follows that whatever 
our reason judges to be obligatory is incumbent on God. 
Hence we come to the conclusion that although it is 
God who makes anything obligatory on Himself, it is 
our reason which tells us what things arc obligatory on 
Him. 

Does obligation iwujub) exactly mean the same 
thing in the case of God that it means in the case of man? 
On this question there are two opinions among the 
Mu‘tazilah. According to the majority of the Mu‘tazilah, 
obligation in both the contexts means exactly the same 
thing. That is, the proposition X is incumbent on God 
means that although God can do X if He wills, or can 
avoid it if He does not will. He must nevertheless do 
X.*® In other words although it is in the power of God 
to do or not to do X He must do X as a consequence of 
His rationality (hikmai). This view implies a theoreti¬ 
cal possibility on the part of God of not doing an obliga¬ 
tory act. I say ‘theoretical’ because no Mu‘tazilite 
thinks that God, in any instance, fails to fulfil His 
obligation. 

The second opinion, which was held by al-Na:Kam 
and his followers, rejects this theoretical possibility also. 

iR Al-^ahrastani explains this idea in the.se word.s: 

UitCi y Nihdyat al-Iqddm, ed. Guillaume, Oxford, 

1934, p. 374, 

10 Zuhdi Hasan Jarullah, Al-Mti*tazilah, Cairo. 1947, 
pp. 98-99. NasrT Nadir, F'alsafat al~Mu*tazilah, Alexandria, 
Vol, I, pp. 82-83. 
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Mu‘tazilite answers to those objections. I only wish to 
point out an important consequence of the Mu‘tazilite 
view of obligation and compare it with that of the 
Asha‘irah. According to the Mu‘tazilite view of obliga¬ 
tion when we submit to our duty we, in fact, submit to 
our reason. The performance of duty, therefore, is 
another name for self-realisation. But according to the 
Asha‘irah who base obligation exclusively on the will 
of God, moral submission becomes a submission to an 
external authority. The true motive of righteous con¬ 
duct, according to the Mu‘tazilah, is rational self- 
realization. They consider the pleasure of the paradise 
a necessary result of good behaviour, not its true motive. 
Similarly they think that the sufferings of the hell are 
the moral consequences of a wicked and sinful life, not 
the real motive of avoiding evil. Consequently they do 
not accept the Ghazalian explanation of obligation 
iwujub) according to which the proposition that ‘X is 
obligatory iwdjib)^ means nothing but that its defaulter 
has to suffer pain or loss.^’ For a Mu‘tazilite this pro¬ 
position would mean that reason compels us to do it. 
The suffering of pain or loss is a consequence of failing 
to perform an obligatory act, not the meaning of it. 

This view of obligation iwujub) will help us to 
understand what a Mu‘tazilite means when he says that 
a certain thing is incumbent on God. One of the com¬ 
mon beliefs of the Mu^tazilah is that it is incumbent on 
God to reward the virtuous and punish the wicked. 
This is the basic idea of their famous doctrine of the 
justice Vadl) of God. In the light of the above 
explanation of obligation this belief would only mean 
that it is the law of God’s rational nature that He should 
reward the virtuous and punish the wicked. To put in 
general terms, the proposition that X is incumbent on 

1' Al-Ghazali, Al-lqtisdd fi^l-rtiqdd, pp. 67-68. 


RELIGION AND POLITICS IN TURKEY 

( 1908—1918 ) 

Mohammad Sadiq 

The emergence of Turkey as a modern nation stale 
out of the composite set-up of the six-century old 
Ottoman Empire presents an interesting field of study. 
The revolutionary reforms of Mustafa Kemal Ataturk 
changed the whole structure of Turkish society hitherto 
regarded as a part of Islamic civilization. The reforms 
of Ataturk were introduced and carried out within a 
short historical period, Biit the process of change had 
set in long before Kemal Ataturk thought of giving a 
new identity to his nation. This transformation can 
be studied as a process of action and interaction of 
Islamic and Western civilizations. The institutional 
changes in the Ottoman Empire as a part of the policy 
of westernization—later called modernization—can be 
traced back to the seventeenth century or even earlier. 
But the reforms of Kemal Ataturk gave a new direction ; 
the somewhat imperceptible and slow advance of Turkish 
society towards a modem concept became more 
assertive. 

The Young Turk era (1908-18), known as the 
Second Constitutional Period in Turkish annals, his¬ 
torically preceded the Republican period in Turkey. 
Viewed from the point of historical continuity, the 
Young Turk era provides a link between modern Turkey 
and the Ottoman Empire. It is a period of intellectual 
ferment. Some of the ideas which gained popularity 
later on originated in this period. Certain social and 
cultural movements of this period—the Turkist move¬ 
ment being the most significant—anticipated the 
ideological bases of modern Turkey. The Islamic or 
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According to it God cannot will to shirk His obligation. 
In al-Naz^m’s words He has no power of avoiding 
whatever is incumbent on Him.^*^ The argument, as 
quoted in various sources, for rejecting this theoretical 
possibility is that there is no need for admitting it, 
God has neither any reason for nor any interest in 
shirking His obligation. And since there is no need for 
admitting such a possibility we must deny it altogether. 
This argument is not sound, because the utmost that is 
proved by it is that the admission of such a possibility 
is uncalled for, 

Al-Na^am is also reported to have said that the 
admission of a theoretical possibility of s hir king obliga- 
gation on the part of God is not compatible with His 
essential goodness,^^ The majority of the Mu‘tazilah 
who hold the first view may counteract this argument by 
making another point. They may say that if we do not 
wish to empty obligation of its connotation, we must 
presume, at least, a theoretical possibility for God of not 
doing an obligatory act. By denying it altogether we shall 
only equate obligation with necessity, and moreover, we 
shall be depriving God of a free will. This difficulty which 
is brought to light by the controversy between the two 
groups of the Mu‘tazilah, is not peculiar to Mu‘tazilite 
rationalism. It is inherent in all rational theology. But 
it by no means reduces the importance and significance 
of their conception of the rationality of the good, the 
right and obligation. It is no small tribute to their 
contribution that their basic ethical ideas were in essence 
accepted and appreciated by a number of Muslim 
thinkers of different schools other than the Asha‘irah. 

Al-^ahrastani, AhMilali p, 77, 

Ibid., p. 77; Nasri Nadir, Falsafat aUMu^tazilah, Val. I, 
pp. 83-84; Zulidi Hasan Jarullah, Al-Mu'tazilah, p. 99. 
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and confusion—a state of affairs clearly reflected in the 

contemporary writings, which are varied in interest and 
scope.' 

The political and social set-up of the Ottoman 
Empire, which evolved through a long period of history, 
professed to be based on Islam and the SharPa. Islam 
played the pivotal role in the cultural life of the Ottoman 
Muslims. The Islamic movement of the second con¬ 
stitutional period emanated from a fundamental realisa¬ 
tion that the grip of Islam on the social and cultural life 
of the people was loosening. The Islamists were 
alarmed by the impact of new ideas which they thought 
were not in keeping with Islam. The decay of the 
Ottoman Empire, which was the most burning topic of 
the period, could, in their opinion, be prevented through 
the right interpretation and application of Islamic 
principles. The formation of the Islamic Unity Party 
(Ittihad-i Muhammedi Cemiyeti) on February 6, 1909 
in Istanbul was mainly directed to this end. This party, 
under the guidance of DervLs Vahdeti, a journalist from 
Cyprus, gathered a large following within the short 
period of its existence. It was founded to give a political 
base to the movement which had already gathered 
momentum around the newspaper Volkan, edited and 
published by Dervis Vahdeti. A study of the manifesto 

2 After the proclamation of the constitution, the secret 
police system organised by AbdiUhamid came to an end. 
The censorship which had deprived Turkey of liberal ideas and 
tried to keep the intelligentsia in mental circumscription for 
thirty-three years, was lifted. Consequently so many news¬ 
papers, journals and organs of various organisations began to 
be published freely. This added to the richness of the intellec¬ 
tual life of the period. Irrespective of the quality and 
importance of the material produced, the quantity of the written 
word evinces the eagerness of the Turkish intelligentsia to 
participate in the intellectual life of the country. The literary 
output of the period is considerably rich. 
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Pan-Islamic movement as a political force had lost 
ground after the disintegration of the Ottoman Empire 
follow^ing the First World War. The Islamic character 
of the Empire was challenged by the emerging concept 
of separation between state and religion- which finally 
led to the secularisation of Turkey. Thus a perusal of 
the intellectual life of the Young Turk era gives an 

insight into the ideological complexities of modern 
Turkey. 

The end of the absolutism of Abdiilhamid II and 
the restoration of the Constitution of 1876 in 1908 
mark the beginning of the constitutional decade in 
Turkey. In 1909 Abdulhamid was deposed and the 
young administrators set to work to guide the destinies 
of the Empire till the end of the First World War, 

The Young Turk movement which was against 
the autocratic regime of Abdulhamid II inside and 
outside the Ottoman Empire, though not directly respon¬ 
sible for the revolution of 1908, prepared the ground 
for it. The young intellectuals who fled the country 
tried to disseminate their ideas into Turkey through the 
press. Their discussions and mutual rivalries betray a 
lack of definite ideology. Their differences divided them 
into various factions. But when the Constitution was 
proclaimed they returned to Turkey and threw them¬ 
selves into active politics. Their differences and lack 
of ideology had direct bearing on the later course of 
the constitutional regime. The early years of the con¬ 
stitutional decade were marked by political instability 

1 For a study of the movement with its various phases 
see Ramsaur. E. E. ‘'The Young Turks," Princeton 1957; 
Kuran, Ahmed Bedevi: Inkilap Tarihimiz ve Jon Turkler, 
Istanbul 1945; Kuran, Ahmed Bedevi: Inkilap Tarihimiz ve 
Ittihad ve Terakki, Istanbul 1948; Tunaya, Tarik Z: Turkiyede 
Siyasi Partner, Istanbul 1952, 
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of the nieJrese-onenicd class. But the whole move¬ 
ment came to an ignominous end after the 31 si March 
Incident.^ 

The Islamic movement of the constitutional period 
is of a multifarious character. Many strands can easily 
be discerned in the movement. The extremists repre¬ 
sented by the Volkan were not the only people who 
upheld the cause of Islam. More liberal and balanced 
studies aimed at the revival of Islam in its pristine 
purity can be found in the works of Said Halim Pasa 
and §emseddin (Giinaltay)'* and the journals like 

Sebilurresad and Islam Meemuasi. The Islamic 

■* 

of these retrogressive tendencies. The system was abolished 
by Kemal Ataturk when he planned his secular and national 
system of education. 

5 The mutiny of the soldiers of the Fourth Chasseur 
Unit (Avci Tabur) on April 13, 1909 (31 March 1325) is 
known as the 31 March Incident (31 Mart Vakasi) in Turkish 
annals. The mutineers started their revolt with the slogan 
"We want the Shari'a." The revolt lasted eleven days after 
which it was suppressed and Dervi§ Vahdeti hanged. Details 
about the Incident can be found in the following works: Bayur, 
Yusuf Hikmet: "Turk Inkilabi Tarihi," Vol. I Istanbul 1940, 
pp, 295-301; Kuran, Ahmed Bedevi: “Inkilap Tarihimiz ve Jon 
Turkler"; Istanbul 1945, pp. 276 ff; Danismend, Ismail Kami: 
“31 Mart Vakasi," Istanbul 1961, pp. 18 ff; Tunaya, Tarik, Z: 
“Islamcilik Cereyani," Istanbul 1961, pp. 117-121, 131 ff. 

'• Said Halim Papa's "Buhranlarimiz," Istanbul 1335-1338 
is a significant contribution to contemporary Islamic literature. 
The book contains seven articles of the writer. §einseddin's 
following books are important in this respect. "Zulmetten 
Nura," II ed, Istanbul 1331; "Hurafattan Hakikate,” Istanbul 
1332. 

A study of the revivalist tendencies in the Islamic 
movement can also be found in the present writer’s unpublished 
thesis entitled "Tfirkiyede Ikinci Me§rutiyet Devrinde Fikir 
Cereyanlari," presented for the degree of D.Litt. to the Faculty 
of Language and History-Geography, University of Ankara 
Turkey, 1964 
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of the Islamic Unity Party^ and various articles contri¬ 
buted to the Volkan by many writers and mainly by 
Dervis Vahdeti reveals the nature of this movement 
which was based on religious orthodoxy. The party 
aimed at providing a common platform for the political 
and social activities of those Muslims who sincerely 
desired to establish a real constitutional form of Govern¬ 
ment based on the Qur’an and the Shari‘a. 

The writers of the Volkan stressed the sublimity 
of Islam and the Shari‘a in all matters relating to indivi¬ 
dual and social life. They rejected foreign influences 
which they feared would uproot Islamic society. Their 
attitude to the cultural life of the Muslims was typical 
of their conservative leanings. For example they 
emphasised that the place of the woman was within the 
four walls of the house. To them the popularity of the 
theatre, dance and music and new trends in Turkish 
literature were all signs of moral degradation. 

The whole mass of writing belonging to the 
Volkanists reveals a traditional and static concept of 
society. They took an orthodox stand on the various 
social problems of the day. The changing social con¬ 
ditions, new problems of life, modern ideas and their 
creative impact on the development of society did not 
find an objective treatment in the pages of the Volkan. 
The mentality which the Volkan movement faithfully 
reflected can be termed, for lack of any better word, 
as medrese mentality.^ It represented the aspirations 

3 For the programme of the party see “Nizamname/’ 

Volkan No. 75, pp. 2-4. See also “Beyanname,’* Volkan 
[op-cit.), p 2. 

* The medreses were the only centres of education till the 
introduction of new schools (mektep) in the Ottoman Empire. 
The medrese-system, once the source of enlightenment, 
degenerated and became the sanctuary for reaction, fanaticism 
and anti-social activities. The medrese-mentality is the S 3 mnbol 
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with* They failed to grasp and analyse the nature of 
Western civilization and the course of its development. 

The Islamic movement can al.so be studied as a 
single phenomenon. Though various trends which make 
it complex in character can easily be distinguished in 
the movement, the difference is not fundamental. It 
is the difference of approach and interpretation which 
distinguishes them from each other. The motivating 
force is the same i.e. Islam and the decline of the 
Muslims. But it will be futile to look for a scientific 
and objective study of the decline of Muslims in the 
writings of the Islamists. They did not aim at any 
re-interpretation of Islam in the light of changing times. 
They simply stressed that a true interpretation, without 

it was, could provide an ideological basis 
to the whole society. Nevertheless the ideas of the 
Islamists of the period give us many clues to the forth¬ 
coming events which completely changed the position of 
Islam in Turkey. In the sequence of moderni/ation 
and secularization of Turkish life, the place of Islam 
is significant. It was the historical role of the religious 
class in Turkey’s politics which later on determined 
the attitude of Kemal Atatiirk towards religious institu¬ 
tions. And the political r61e of the religious class was 
comparatively more articulate during the Second Con¬ 
stitutional Period. 

The Turks as a nation had been identified with 
Islam and the Islamic community ever since they 
embraced Islam, With the inflow of new ideas into 
Turkey, a new consciousness among the Turks was 
born. The feeling of a new identity—independent of 
religious affiliations—purely based on racial unity was 
taking root among the Turks. The researches of 
European Turcologists on pre-lslamic history and cul¬ 
ture of the Turks, reaction to the national awakening 
of Christian minorities of the Empire, and the incipient 
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revivalists took cognizance of the changing conditions 
of swiety and emphasised the adaptability of the 
principles of Islam to modern conditions. It was the 
misinterpretation of Islam, they thought, through ages 
which led to the deterioration of Islamic systems and 
a return to pure Islam and the revival of its spirit would 
bring about the renaissance of the Muslims. 

The revivalists dealt with Islam not only as a set 
of beliefs but also as a social and cultural code incor¬ 
porating its own political and social system—in short a 
complete way of life. They pointed out the coherence 
amongst various threads of Islamic pattern. The beliefs 
morals, polity and social norms of Islam were com¬ 
plementary to each other. Being the offshoots of the 
same source, they could not be studied in isolation from 
each other. With this assumption the revivalists tried 
to study the decay of the Muslims in general and the 
Ottoman Empire in particular. How the past glory of 
the Muslims could be restored and the Islamic civiliza¬ 
tion revitalized? The fault lay not in Islam but in its 
interpretation and application. They pointed out that 
many factors led to the misinterpretation of Islam so 
that its real self had been submerged. The influences 
of ancient civilizations present at the advent of Islam, 
the ignorance of the ulema, the intrigues of the rulers 
and their courtiers were some of the factors which 
checked the faithful growth of Islamic systems and the 
Islamisation of the Muslims even in the early phase. 
Once the mainspring of great civilization, Islam could 

not be the cause of the decline of the Muslims thev 
argued. ’ 

The revivalists conceded that the scientific and 
technical achievements of Western civilization could 
be incorporated in Islamic civilization. But. in their 
view, the moral and social norms of Western civilization 
were alien to Islam and so could not be compromised 
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group was of pioneering significance. Their writings 
sowed the seeds of a simple and direct Turkish. They 
showed a tendency towards the discarding of Arabic 
and Persian words and replacing them by original 
Turkish equivalents. It was through such attempts that 
the Turkish language developed into a national language. 

More important than any other nationalist organisa¬ 
tion of the period was the Tiirk Yurdu Society 
founded in Istanbul in 1911. The society began tt) 
publish a journal Turk Yurdu towards the end of 
1911. It was around this journal that most of the 
prominent figures in the nationalist movement of the 
period gathered and contributed to the evolution of a 
nationalist ideology.” 

The nationalist writers, after establishing the racial 
entity dealt with the history and culture of the Turks, 
particularly of the pre-Islamic era. Writers like Ziya 
Gokalp devoted themselves to the study of Turkish 
civilization in pre-Islamic period and took pride in the 
achievements of victors like Attila, Chingez and Hulagu 
who were racially Turks. But such writings betray a 
romantic bias more than a comprehension of actual 
historical reality. In the programme of the nationalist 
writers language figured prominently. The writers of 
the Tiirk Yurdu tried to simplify the Turkish 
language. A simple language helped in the develop¬ 
ment of a more simple and popular literature. The 
nationalist writers of the period, through their literary 
efforts also laid the foundation of the literature which 
is called national literature in modern Turkey. 

The component parts of a national group, apart 
from race, as explained by the nationalists are : language 

0 Prominent among the contributors of the journal were 
Hiiseyinzade Ali (1864-1941), Agaoglu Ahmed (1869-1939), 
AkQoraoglu Yusuf (1879-1939), Fuat Koprulu (1890 - ) . 
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national aspirations of the non-Turkish Muslim groups 
paved the way for the development of Turkish 
nationalism in its formative phase. The Turks had 
been a nation, they had a culture of their own and 
played an important part in human history before they 
came under the fold of Islam. This consciousness of a 
separate identity inspired the intellectual life of the 
Second Constitutional Period. The idea of national 
identity based on non-religious considerations was 
strikingly new in the context of Turkish history. Reli- 
gion had been the sole touchstone of the identity of 
Muslims. When analysing the elements of nationality, 
the nationalists gave paramount position to race! 

Religion was relegated to a position of secondary 
importance.’ 

The formation of Turkish Society (Tiirk Demegi) in 
December 1908 in Istanbul as a cultural and non-political 
organisation was the first manifestation of nascent 
nationalist feelings of the Turkish intellectuals of the 
period. The society began to publish a journal in 1911 
after its own name. But it had to suspend its activities 
in 1912. The publication of the literary journal Gen^ 
Kalemler (Young Pens) in Salonika in 1911 by a group 
of young writers® was an important event from a cul¬ 
tural point of view. It aimed at the simplification of 
the language in which the efforts of the Young Pens 

7 Within the structure of the heterogeneous Ottoman 
Empire it was necessary to revive the national consciousness 
among the Turks to give them a new and more genuine ideal 
For an analysis of the nature of the nationalist tendencies 
among the Turks see Ahmed Agayef (Ag^aog^lu), "Tiirkler 
Iginde Milli Hareket,” Turk Yurdu, No. 5, Vol. 6, 1330, 
pp. 2170-71. 

« The founders were the story writer Omer Seyfettin 

(1884-1920), Ziya Gokalp (1875-1924) and AH Canip (Yontem) 
(1887—). 
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against the organisations which had gained religious 
sanctity despite their deviation from the spirit of religion. 
The medreses and dervish orders, which had lost their 
original vitality and enthusiasm and so ceased to play 
any constructive role in society, became the target of 
their attack. They argued that both the institutions were 

totally unwanted since they no longer justified their 
existence. 

This movement aimed at a modern concept of life. 
Though the intellectuals of this group did not offer 
any set of new ideas to establish a different society, they 
tried to see the social problems of the day from a 
rational point of view.^*^ They pointed out the degrada¬ 
tion of the system of education of the country and 
wanted to orientate the whole system on the European 
pattern, especially that of France. They wanted to put 
an end to the hegemony of the religious class over the 
educational system of the country. In a way they 
thought of the secular basis of education. Their ideas 
on the position of women seem radical when compared 
to those of the Islamists. They advocated the freedom 
and equality of women and pleaded for their equal parti¬ 
cipation in the cultural life of the country. 

Out of these conflicting ideas nationalism emerged 
as the most powerful ideology after Turkey became a 
republic. The latter directed its efforts to an all-out 
national reconstruction of Turkey. Certain ideas of the 
nationalist writers of the constitutional period, particu¬ 
larly on language and culture, provided the necessary 
background to the republican writers. The subsequent 
development of Turkish nationalism, which continued 

10 As representative of this anti-clerical iiiovement the 
following articles can be read with interest: Hakki, Kiligzade; 
"Sahte Softalifa ve Dervi§li|:e Ilan-i-Harp,” Ictihad No. 58, 
14 March 1329, pp. 1277—81. Also of the same writer 
"Softalik Meselesi," Ictihad No. 62, 18 April 1329, pp. 1349-52. 
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and religion. The nationalists argued that these ele¬ 
ments which comprised the core of a national group 
were present in the Turks. But due to lack of suitable 
opportunity these elements could not be developed to 
the full. It was the development of these elements with 
a nationalist bias that the nationalist movement of the 
period aimed at. Once the new personality was achieved 
through a harmonious development of these elements 
the national character of the Turks was easy to establish. 

From the writings of the nationalists of the con¬ 
stitutional period it is hard to extract an elaborate con¬ 
cept of modern nationalism. They were much more 
concerned with establishing the national entity of the 
Turks and creating an interest in Turkish culture as such. 
But the later development of Turkish nationalism owes 
much to their pioneering efforts. It was the intellectuals 
of the constitutional period who led the nationalist 
movement after the First World War and became the 
ideologues of Turkish nationalism. Ziya Gokalp, the 
most outstanding theoretician of Turkish nationalism, 
developed his ideas during this period. 

Another current of thought, which dominated the 
intellectual life of the period, developed around the 
journal Ictihad published by Dr. Abdullah Cevdet. 
The movement was anti-clerical and rational in 
character. Negative in its approach, it had nevertheless 
a healthy and far-reaching impact, and anticipated the 
secular and modern ideological bases of new Turkey. 

The intellectuals of the Ictihad group were against 
religious obscurantism. They were not against religion 
as such. In fact, they emphasised the importance of 
religion in one’s life. But they voiced their strong 
feelings against the clergy which regarded religion as 
Its sole privilege. The clergy had become the symbol of 
obscurantism. In a way this represented a movement 


ANTOINE ISAAC SILVESTRE DE SACY (1758-1838) 
His Life and Contribution to Arabic and Persian Studies^ 

Amjad Ali 
1 

In the beginning of llie 19th century, France enjoyed 
a unique position on the Continent as regards oriental 
studies in general and Arab studies in particular- This 
is evidenced by the fact that the Academic des Inscrip¬ 
tions et Belles-Lettres of Paris counted among its 
members some of the most prominent orientalists such 
as Langles, Anquetil Duperron, J. J. Caussin de Perceval, 
Etienne Quatreniere, Abel Remusat, Antoine de Chezy, 
Antoine Saint-Martin, Jean Fran 9 ois Champollion, Felix 
Lajard, Am6d6e Jaubert, Eugene Burnouf and Stanislas 
JuLien. But the most eminent among these was Silvestre 
de Sacy who embodied in his person the very spirit of 
orientalism. The idea of oriental studies was almost 
inseparable from the image of this great scholar in his 
time. His excellent methods of teaching, his valuable 

1 The present article is based juainly upon the following 
sources: 

Daunou, Notice Idiftorique sur la uic et lea ouviofjea de 
Silvestre de Saciy, Paris, 1838. 

Reinaud, Notice historique et littcraire sur Silvestre de 
Sacy, Paris, 1838, {Journal Asiatique, Paris, 1838, vol. VI, 
pp. 113-195). 

R. Merlin, Bibliothcquc de Silvestre de Sacy, 3 voL, Pans, 

1842-1847. 

G. Salmons, Silvestre dc Sacy, preceded by a biogiciphical 
note on Silvestre de Sacy written by H. Derenbourg, 2 vol., 
Cairo, 1905-1923. 

H. Deherain, Silvestre de Sacy, ses conteinporains et ses 
disciples, Paris, 1938. 
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purely on secular lines, was more or less on the pattern 
pointed out by the writers of the constitutional 
With this ideological basis Atatiirk devoted his energies 
to the modernisation of Turkey. In dealing with 
organised religion he found ready support among a 
section of the intellectuals. A distaste for the political 
role of the clergy had already developed during the 
constitutional period. Therefore, Ataturk could easUy 
depend on the support of the intellectuals in suppressing 
the clergy which set him on his path of secularising 
Turkey. With the formal completion of secularisation 
religion became a matter of private life and the clergy 
lost ground as a powerful element in the political and 
social life of Turkey. Now Turkish intellectuals could 
work with less inhibitions and prejudices. 
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orientalism. He began to take a deep interest in the 
subject and finally was initiated by Berthereau firstly to 
Hebrew, then Arabic, Syriac and Chaldaen. Later on, 
he perfected his knowledge of Arabic under the super¬ 
vision of Etienne le Grand* and that of Hebrew with the 
help of a learned Jew whose name has not survived- His 
curiosity in the subject led him further to study Persian 
and Turkish as well as their dialects. 

By 1785, Siivestre de Sacy established his reputation 
as a great scholar of oriental studies and in, recognition 
of his erudition and devotion to the subject, he was 
elected an associate member and, subsequently in 1792, 
a full academician of the Academic des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres—a cherished honour for any French 
scholar. He was attached to this illustrious institution 
for no less than 35 years, being five times its president. 
In 1833 he was requested to become its permanent 
secretary* an offer which he reluctantly accepted due to 
his advanced age. 

During the French Revolution, Siivestre de Sacy 
could not live in Paris without exposing himself to danger, 
for his royalist sympathies were well-known. Conse¬ 
quently he moved with his family to Ognes in Oise where 
he had acquired a couple of houses and some Icindcd 
property. There he spent his time studying the anti¬ 
quities of Persia and the history of the Sasanid dynasty 

1 Etienne le Grand (d. 1784) was educated at the Ecole 
des Jeunes de Langrues of Paris and of P6ra (Turkey). He 
served as interpreter of oriental lang-uages at various places in 
Turkey, Syria and Egypt and later taught Arabic and Turkish 
in the aforesaid school of Paris. It seems that Siivestre de 
Sacy came into contact with him at about 1778-1782 when the 
latter was employed in the school. It would have been a 
precious and everlasting experience for a young man of about 
twenty like Siivestre de Sacy to serve as apprentice under this 
mature scholar. 
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research works as well as his profound influence over his 
disciples, colleagues and friends contributed exceedingly 
to the promotion of orientalism in France. ^ 

Silvestre de Sacy was bom in Paris on September 
22, 1758, At the age of seven, he lost his father, 
Abraham Jacques Silvestre— a, notary in Paris—and was 
entirely left to the care of his mother. Marguerite Judde 
—herself an accomplished and well educated lady. Fol¬ 
lowing the pattern of education prevalent in those days, 
Silvestre de Sacy, in his young age, studied Greek and 
Latin, and acquired a good knowledge of both these 
classical languages which remained for him a valuable 
asset and served him admirably in his researches through¬ 
out his life. In his youth he also came into contact with 
a priest named Georges Fran 9 ois Berthereau'' who was 
well versed in Semitic languages and was in those days 
working on the oriental historians of the Crusades. This 
association resulted in attracting young Isaac towards 

^ G. F. Berthereau, born at Belleme (Orne) on 29th May, 
1732, joined the Congregation of the Benedictines of Saint-Maur 
at a young age. He applied himself to the study of Hebrew, 
Syriac and Chaldaen and later taught these languages at the 
abbeys of Saint-Lucien of Beauvais and Saint-Denis. He died 
on 26th May, 1794. 

Berthereau was invited by his colleagues in the Congrega¬ 
tion to supplement the encyclopaediaic work of the Historiens 
de France which was being published by the Benedictines of 
Saint-Maur by a series of works on the Eastern historians of 
the Crusades. He accepted this assignment. Ignorant of 
Arabic, he took up the learning of the language and in a short 
time acquired enough mastery so as to be able to read easily 
Arabic manuscripts preserved in the Bibliotheque du Roi and 
the abbatial library. He started working on the project and 
collected numerous important passages to be used in the future 
work and also suggested the incorporation of a well authenti¬ 
cated history of the two chief dynasties, the Fatimids and the 
Ayyubids. But unfortunately the French Revolution and its 
after-effects did not permit him to see his work materialize. 
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In 1815 Silvestrc de Sacy was appointed Rector of 
the University of Paris and, thereafter, member of the 
Commission of Public Instruction from which he resigned 
in 1822 due to internal opposition. He was also attached 
for a long time to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Paris, 
where he advised the Government on Middle Eastern 
affairs and translated important government documents 
in Arabic. 

The Asiatic Society of Paris came into existence in 
1822, and Silvestre de Sacy was elected its first president- 
He took great interest in its affairs and developed it into 
an institution engaged in the discovery of the Orient, 
which was till then merely an object of curiosity and 
mystery for the French people. For his contribution to 
oriental learning the Government awarded him the title 
of Commandeur de la Legion d’Honneur. At the age of 
eighty, on 19th February 1838, this great scholar died in 
Paris. 


2 

Silvestre de Sacy left behind him a host of literary 
works. His field of research was vast and diversified. 
He wrote on the literary and political history of the Orient 
in all its aspects from the antiquities of Pharaohs to 
topics relating to his own time. Although studies and 
researches on Egypt, Syria* Arabia and Persia were his 
first preference, he did not ignore the West or the Far 
East. His mental voyages sometimes led him to Muslim 
Spain and Berber territories of North Africa and some¬ 
times to China and India. 

The number of books, memoirs, articles, reviews and 
edition of Arabic and Persian texts with notes and 
translation of Silvestre de Sacy’s works listed by Georges 
Salmon in the 1st volume of the Bihliothcquc des 
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from original sources, the results of which were published 
in the form of a book in 1793. 

The fury of the Revolution being over, there came 
a change of outlook in the policies of the Republican 
Government. Old institutions were renewed and new 
ones were created to translate into practice the aims and 
objects of the First Republic. Improvements were 
carried out in the sphere of education in general and 
particularly in the promotion of oriental studies. A new 
school of oriental learning namely Ecole Nationale des 
Langues Orientales Vivantes was created in 1795 at Paris 
with a view to teach modem oriental languages and to 
provide the new Government with suitable hands to serve 
in the diplomatic service in the Levant. To start with, 
chairs of Persian, Arabic and Turkish were created in the 
School ; Langl6s, through whose untiring efforts this 
institution came into existence, was appointed professor 
of Persian and subsequently became the Director of the 
School. In 1796 Silvestre de Sacy was appointed 
professor of Arabic. As a government servant, he was 
asked to make a public declaration condemning the 
monarchy' which he refused. He resigned his post but 
was persuaded to continue teaching till a successor was 
found. Nevertheless, in course of time, good sense 
prevailed upon the Government; the freedom of scholars 
was recognized and Silvestre de Sacy was not only 
pardoned but was also requested to continue as professor 
in the school. After the death of Langles, he was 
appointed Director of the School. 

In 1806 a new chair of Persian was created at the 
College de France. Silvestre de Sacy, being professor of 
Arabic and Director of the School of Oriental Languages, 
was also appointed professor of Persian at the College! 
In 1823, he was elevated to the rank of Administrator of 
the College, a post of honour which he held till his death. 
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Prosodic et de la Metrique des Arabes, which also 
appeared separately in 48 pages with 3 tables. It was a 
field hitherto unexplored. This treatise introduced the 
orientalists to a new subject and opened a fresh perspec¬ 
tive as far as the understanding of Arabic poetry and 
music is concerned. 

In 1806 appeared the book, Chrestomathlc Arahc 
oil Extraits de divers Ecrivains arabes en prose qiien 
vers, which not only provided the beginners with a suit¬ 
able Arabic text book but was also indicative of Silvestre 
de Sacy's well considered methods of teaching the 
language. With the publication of this work, the author 
intended to combine the teaching of grammar with an 
intelligent reading of unvocalized Arabic texts in order to 
be able to appreciate fully the genius of the language 
and comprehend its scientific structure- This anthology 
consisted of selected pieces of Arabic prose, poetry, 
letters and passages from the modern and early history 
of the Arabs. Most of the books from which these 
selections were made, existed in the form of manuscript 
the reading of which was especially tedious for beginners. 
This work, though originally intended for students, was 
well received among orientalists in general as it gave a 
certain glimpse into the vast resources of Arabic 
literature. In 1826 came out a second edition of the 
book which was followed, after 3 years, by an Antholo^ie 
grammaticale arabe ou Morceaux choisis de divers 
Grammairiens et Scoliastes arabes. This grammatical 
anthology may well be considered as complementary to 
his previous works on Arabic grammar. With the 
publication of this book, a new idea took root among the 
orientalists that grammar developed among the Arab 
philologists as a science with a logical tinge and should 
be treated as a special branch of Arabic literature for 
further researches. 
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Arabisants Frangais (Cairo, 1905), exceeds 400 items. 
If one goes through this vast bibliography, one finds that 
the first memoir was published by the writer in 1780 
and the last in 1838. It follows, therefore, that besides 
his public, administrative and teaching duties, he had 
been working continually for about 58 years on the 
various aspects of orientalism producing an enormous 
collection of works which was well received by oriental 
scholars and added to his glory and universal reputation, 
thus affording him the incontestable position of being the 
master of orientalism in Europe. 

As regards his contribution to Arabic grammar, 
philology and literature, special mention may be made of 
the Principes de Grammaire generate and the two volumes 
of Grammaire Arabe first published in 1799 and 1810 
respectively. They were received with enthusiasm both 
by the students and teachers alike since, in the 18th 
century and even in the beginning of the 19th* there had 
been a paucity of Arabic grammars and text books for 
beginners wishing to learn the language. Silvestre de 
Sacy was conscious of the fact from the very beginning 
of his career as professor of Arabic in the School of 
Oriental Languages.^ He studied fundamental books of 
Arabic grammar through manuscripts, made notes of 
them with valuable commentaries and elucidated gram¬ 
matical intricacies to his audience. Thus these books 

may be regarded as lessons prepared by Silvestre de Sacy 
for his students. 

A second edition of the Grammaire Arabe was 
published in 1831 with an appendix of a Trdite de la 

* The school, since its inception, was temporarily lodged 
in the premises of the Bibliotheque Nationale. bangles, the 
Director of the school, who was also incharge of the Biblio¬ 
theque, gave all facility to his colleagues as regards the free 
use of the manuscripts of the library. 
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As for the contribution to the study of religions, 
Silvestre de Sacy departed from the dominant missionary 
trend and demonstrated through his researches the use of 
objective and scientific method in dealing with religious 
beliefs and dogmas. With this end in view, he studied 
the Zoroastrian creed, religious practices in ancient 
Babylonia and the doctrine of Sufism. Towards the end 
of his life he published, in 1838, the results of his 
prolonged researches on the religion of the Druses—a 
south Lebanese Shiite sect dating back to 11th century. 

Tn the field of oriental numismatics—a sphere which 
was yet unexplored—Silvestre de Sacy deciphered Persian 
coins describing the legends depict^ therein. He also 
translated into French the Treatise of MaqnzT on Muslim 
coins and legal weights and measures adding critical 
notes. Silvestre de Sacy is, therefore, credited with 
initiating researches into a subject which gave a useful 
perspective to the study of Muslim history. 

Silvestre de Sacy’s work on Arab geography is also 
worthy of mention. He was instrumental in introducing 
such important geographers and travellers of the Middle 
Ages as Ibn Hauqal, Abu al-Fida and Ibn Batuta. He 
studied them carefully and his researches were published 
with interesting and informative notes in well-known 
journals of his time. 

His contribution to Persian literature and history 
began by the publication in 1793 of his Memoires sur 
diverses Antiquites de la Perse et sur les Medailles des 
Rois de la Dynastie des Sassanides, suivis de VUistoire de 
cette Dynastie de MIrkhund translated into French from 
Persian. Besides, he published the Persian text of 
Pand-ndma by ‘Attar with French translation and critical 
notes and other valuable manuscripts in the Notices et 
Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Nationale. 
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In the field of Arabic belles-lettres, Silvestre de Sacy 
gave his attention to two well-known books viz. Ibn 
al-Muqafla’s translation of Kallla and Dimna and 
Maqdmdt al-Harlrh The text of both these books was 
published in 1816 and 1822 respectively with scholarly 
introduction and critical commentary as well as linguistic 
and historical discussion. 

Silvestre de Sacy, as a grammarian, linguist and 
philologist, did not confine himself to literature but also 
extended his activities to the realm of history. He 
entered the field through his important works, Memoires 
sur divers Evenements de VHistoire des Arabes avant 
Mahomet and Memoires sur diverses Antiquites de la 
Perse . . . published in 1785 and 1793 respectively. 
The latter may rightly be judged as the premier work 
on the antiquities of Persia. 

The physician, ‘Abd al-Latif, born at Baghdad in 1161 
A.D. and living in Egypt under the protection of Sultan 
Salah al-DIn, composed a book giving his observations 
on plants, animals, monuments, habits, customs and 
events in Egypt during his time. The Arabic text of the 
book was published by Joseph White of Oxford and the 
French translation by Silvestre de Sacy, based on this 
version, was published with historical and critical notes 
in 1810 from Paris- Thus Silvestre de Sacy made 
available to historians, not familiar with Arabic, an 
interesting document on Egypt belonging to the Middle 
Ages. In addition, his writings consisted of such varied 
topics as ancient Arabia, the Assassins, the Ghaznawids 
and the institutions of Egypt since the establishment of 
the Arabs in the country. His researches on these topics 
were made with thoroughness and authority and revealed 
a faculty of mind quick to grasp the various nuances of 
the theme and a pen so facile that he could shift his mind 
from one subject to the other with proverbial ease. 
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included Memoires de rAcademic des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, Magasin Encyclopedique edited by Millin, 
Journal Asiatique of Paris, Journal des Savants, Annales 
desVoyages edited by M. Brun, Moniteur, Blbliothequc 
Fran^aise de Pougens. He also contributed to the 
Biographic Universelle de Michaud, writing several 
articles on important scholars. Besides these contribu¬ 
tions, Silvestre de Sacy did not ignore foreign journals ; 
he wrote in Repertorium fiir bihlische and morgenldn- 
dische Literatur, Allgemeine Bibiiothek der biblischen 
Uteratur edited by J- G. Eichhorn, Memoires de 
rAcademic de Goettingue and Mines de VOrient- -a 
review founded by Rzewuski. 

4 

Silvestre de Sacy was a prolific scholar whose 
immense output runs into several hundred books and 
monographs. These works, which establish him as a 
great patron of Arabic and Persian learning, include both 
original researches and critical editions of well-known 
manuscripts. To give an idea of the contribution made 
by Silvestre de Sacy a selected list of his writings is given 
below: 


Original Works 

Mhnoires sur divers evenemenfs de Vhistoire des Arabes 
avant Mahomet, Paris, 1785, (extracted from the 
Resisters of the Academic royale des Inscriptions. 
vol. XLVIII, pp. 484-762). 

Mhnoires sur Vorigine et les anciens monuments de la 
litterature parmi les Arabes, Paris, 1785, (Ibid., vol. L. 
pp. 247-441). 

Memoires sur diverses antiquites de la Perse et sur les 
medailles des rois de la dynastic des Sassanides, suivis 
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3 

The contribution of Silvestre de Sacy to oriental 
studios will remain incomplete if one fails to mention his 
special endeavours which led to the publication of some 
monumental works under the auspices of the Acaddmie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. Silvestre de Sacy 
revived the project of the Historiens des Croisades 
entrusted to Berthereau by the Benedictines of Saint- 
Maur. This project comprehended mainly the history 
of Europe and Orient from the later part of the 11th 
century to the 14th. For purposes of convenience the 
work was divided under three separate heads, namely 
Historiens orientaux, occidentaux, grecs et armeniens. 
Etienne Quatremere and Joseph Reinaud were entrusted 
to compile the Historiens orientux, but they died before 
the book was complete. It was only in 1872 that the 
first volume of this historical work appieared under the 
supervision of their successor, Baron de Slane, and may 
be said to represent an original and authentic document 
regarding the cultural and intellectual exchange between 
the East and the West. 

The famous journal. Notices et Extraits des Manus- 
crits de la Bibliotheque Nationale, found a permanent 
footing because of the efforts of Silvestre de Sacy who in 
1807 made a comprehensive report to the Academy on 
Its utility and continuation. Since then, the journal 
began to appear regularly, its supervision being assigned 
to the Commission des Travaux Litteraires. Silvestre de 
Sacy publish^ in it a number of valuable manuscripts, 
sometimes with French translation and critical notes, 

While engaged in writing books and memoirs on 
important topics of oriental studies and editing critically 
^^hic and Persian texts, Silvestre de Sacy contributed 
extensively to various periodicals of his time. They 
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Poeme d’Ascha, with translation and critical notes. 

preceded by a short biography of the poet, Paris. 1816! 
(Mines de I'Orient, vol. V, pp. 1-16). 

L^vre de C^olilo et Difjina on fohies de Pidpal, (Arabic 
text), preceded by a memoir on the origin of the book 
and the various translations rendered in the East and 

followed by the Midallaqa of Labid, (Arabic text and 
translation), Paris, 1816. 

Memoire sur I’origine du culte que les Druzes rendent d 
la figure d’un Veau. Paris, 1818, (extracted from 
Memoire de VInstitut royal de France, vol 111 np 74- 

129). 

Memoire sur la dynastic des Assassins et sur 1’etymologic 
de leur nom, Pari.s, 1818, (Ibid., vol. IV. pp. 1-85). 

Second memoire sur la nature et les revolutions du droit 
de propriete territoriale en Egypte, depuis la conquete 
de ce pays par les Musulmans jusqu’ a I’expddilion des 
Fran$ais, Paris, 1821, {Ibid., vol. V, pp. 1-76). 

Le Borda, podme a la louange de Mahomet, of al-Busiri, 
(translated into French), published in Garcin de Ta.ssy, 
Exposition de la foi musulmane, Pari.s, 1822, pp. 127- 
163. 

Les Seances d’al-Hariri, Arabic text with commentary. 
Paris, 1822. 

Des monnaies des Khalifes avant Van 75 de I'Hegire, 
Journal Asiatique, Paris, 1823, vol. IF, pp. 151-1(A. 

De la maniere de compter au moyen des jointures des 
doigts, usitee en Orient, Ibid., vol. Ill, pp. 65-71. 

Recherches sur I’initiation a la secte des fsmaeliens. Ibid., 

1824, vol. IV, pp. 298-311, 321-331. 

Troisieme et dernier memoire sur la nature et les revolu¬ 
tions du droit de propriete territoriale en Egypte, Paris, 
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deVHistoire de cette dynastie by Mirkhund, translated 
from Persian into French, Paris, 1793. 

Traite des monnaies musulmanes, translation from 
al-Maqrizi, Paris, 1796, (extracted from Magasin 
encyclopedique, vol. VI, pp. 472-507.) 

Suite du Traite des monnaies musubnanes, translation 
from al-Maqrizi. Paris, 1797, (Ibid., vol. I, pp. 38-98). 

De quelques monnaies arabes et de monnaies de Tunis, 
d*Alger et de Maroc, supplementary to the Traite de 
monnaies musulmanes of al-Maqrizi, Paris, 1797, 
(Ibid., vol. III, pp, 55-69). 

Principes de grammaire gmerale, Paris, 1799, (several 
editions). 

Traite des poids et des mesures legates des Musulmans, 
translation from al-Maqrizi, Paris, 1799, (extracted 
from Magasin encyclopedique, vol. I, pp. 46-70, 185- 
211 ), 

Chrestomathie arabe ou extraits de divers ecrivains 
tant en prose quen vers, 3 vol., Paris, 1806. 

Relation de lEgypte par Abd al-Latif, an Arab physician 
of Baghdad, followed by various extracts of Eastern 
writers and also by an account of the provinces and the 
villages of Egypt during the 14th century, the whole 
translated and enriched with historical and critical 
notes, Paris, 1810. 

Grammaire arabe, 2 vol., Paris, 1810. 

Discours sur les traductions d'ouvrages ecrits en langues 
orientates, Paris, 1810. 

Premier memoire sur la nature et les revolutions du droit 
de propriete territoriale en Egypte, depuis la conquete 
de ce pays par les Musulmans jusqu’ a I’expedition 
frangaise, Paris, 1815, (extracted from Memoire de 
ITnstitut royal de France, vol. T, pp. 1-165), 
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Expose de la religion des Druzes, extracted from the 
FT P'^'^ded by an introduction 

“;s, ?Lr 


OjSb 



Editions 

wl;:^ , 


Le livre des 


Etoiles errantes qui contient Vhistoire de VEgypte et du 
Caire by Scheikh Schemseddin Mohammed ben 
Abilsorour al-Bakeri al-Sadiki, (Arabic manuscript of 
the Bibliothdque Nationale, Paris, No, of Ancien Ponds 
784), Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Biblio- 
thhiue Nationale, Paris, 1787, voi. ], pp. 165-280. 


oU_>Jl jL^I ^ uU?sJI s^[:S , Ee livre des perles 

recueillies de I abrege de I*histoire des siecies ou 
abrege de I histoire universelle, by Schehobeddin 
Ahmed al-Mokri al-Fassi, (Ibid,, No. of Ancien Ponds 
762, 769), IbuL, Paris, 1789, vol, II, pp. 124-163. 


Histoires des rois de Perse, des Khalifes, de plusieurs 
dynasties et de Genghizkhan, by Nikbi ben Massoud. 
(Persian manuscript of the Bibl. Natio., Paris, No. 6\\ 
Ibid,, vol. II, pp. 315-385). 


ASdieJl , Ee livre du secret de la 

creature by le sage Belinous, (Arabic manuscript of 
the Bibl. Natio. Paris, No. of Ancien Ponds 959), 
Ibid., 1799, vol. IV, pp. 107-158. 


’ijS"M^ Histoires des poi’tes by Douletschah ben 

Alaeddoulet al-Gazi al-Samarcandi, (Persian manus¬ 
cript of the Bibl. Natio., Paris, No. 246, 248, 250), 
Ibid., vol. IV, pp. 220-272. 


ejS'jj OU (^-*1- , Le present sublime 

ou histoire des po'etes de Sam Mirza. (Ibid., No. 247), 
Ibid., pp. 273-308. 
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1824, (extracted from Memoire de I’lnstitut royal de 
France, vol. VII, pp. 55-125). 

Chrestomathie arabe ou extraits de divers ecrivains, tant 
en prose qu’en vers, with French translation and notes, 
2nd edit., 3 vol., Paris, 1826-1827. 

Anthologie grammaticale arabe ou morceaux choisis de 
divers grammairiens et scoliastes arabes, with French 
translation and note.s, Paris, 1829. 

Grammaire arabe, (2nd edit.), followed by a Traite de la 

prosodie et de la metrique des Arabes, 2 vol., Paris 
1831. 

Traite elementaire de prosodie et de I’art metrique des 

Arabes, (extracted from the Grammaire arabe), Paris 
1831. 

Premier memoire sur les livres religieux de Druzes, 
(extracted from Memoire de ITnstitut royal, vol. IX, 
pp. 31-66), Paris, 1831. 

Memoires d’histoire et de litterature orientals, (extracted 

from Memoire de I’lnstitut royal, de France, vol. IX-X) 
Paris 1832. 

Memoire sur I’origine du recueil de contes intitule les 
Milk et une nuits, (Ibid., vol. X, pp. 30-65), Paris, 1833. 
Second memoire sur les livres religieux de Druzes, (Ibid., 

vol. X, pp. 89-116), Paris, 1833. 

Alfyya d’Ibn-Malik ou la Quintessence de la grammaire 
arabe, (Arabic text with commentary), Paris, 1833. 

Poeme arabe d'Abu al-Walid ibn-Zaydun, extracted from 
Ibn Khaqan’s Les colliers d’or, (with Arabic text and 
translation). Nouveau Journal Asiatique, Paris 1833 

vol. XII, pp. 500-518. 

Memoire sur quelques monnaies arabes en or des 
Almohades et des Mmnites, Journal des Savants 
Paris, 1837, pp. 530-546. 
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i«^l j Schiii et le 

soutien de la loi by Motahher ben Mohammed 
al-Mokdadi, {Ibid., No. 92, part II), /hid., 700-705. 


cjl_^ VI j Le livre de I'indication et de 

I’admonition on rindicafenr et le moniteur by Aboul 
Hasan Ali, fils de Hosam, fils de Ali Ma.soudi, (Arabic 
manuscript of the Bibl. of Saint-Germain-des-Dres 
Paris, No. 337), Ibid., 1810, vol. VIII, pp. 132-199 

Cy'i •^^***^ Vl ki. ^ 

ijj > I raite sur I orthographe pritnitive de 
I'Alcoran by Abou Amrou Othman ben Said ben 
Othman Mokri, (Arabic manuscript of the Bibl. Natio., 
Paris, No. of Ancien Ponds 239), Ibid., pp. 290-332. 
Recueil de difjerents trades relatijs a I’orthographe et 

d la lecture de I’Alcoran, (Ibid., No. 260), Ibid., 
pp. 355-359. 


*-*>*P' S.>_^ ^ , Trades des repos de voix 

dans la lecture de I'Alcoran by Saad Allah, fils de 
Hosain, Adherbidjani, surnomme Salmasi; et autre 
ouvrage sur le mgme sujet by Aboul Kasem Schatebi, 
(Ibid., No. 262), Ibid., pp. 3^-362. 

^1 *.<0 . Pend-nameli nu le livre des 

conseils, by Scheikh Fdrideddin Mohammed ben 
Ibrahim al-Attar al-Nischabouri, (Persian manuscript 
of the Bibl. Natio., Paris, No. 261), Ibid., vol. I, 
pp. 597-603 : French translation published in Mines de 
rOrient, vol. II, pp. 1-24, 211-233, 451-469. 

Trade de la prononciation des lettres arabes, (Arabic 
manuscript of the Bibl. Natio., Paris, No. of Ancien 
Fonds 260), Arabic text and French translation. Ibid., 
1813, vol. IX, pp. 1-75. 

Notice d un ntanuscrit arabe de i'aicoran, ucconipagne 

de notes critiques et de variantes, (Ibid., No. '189) 
Ibid., pp. 76-110. 
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olJUJi Les sept Moallakas, (Arabic manus¬ 

cript of the Bibl. Natio., Paris, No. of Ancien Ponds 
1416, 1417, 1455), Ibid., pp. 309-324. 

Histoire de Yemineddoula Mahmoud, fils de 
Sebecteghin, translated from Arabic into Persian by 
Aboul Schdref Nassih Mouschi Djerbaddcani, (Persian 
manuscript of the Bibl. Natio., Paris, No. 66), Ibid., 
pp. 325-411. 

, Im foudre du Yemen 
ou conquete du Yemen par les Othomans by Scheikh 
Kotbeddin al-Mekki, (Arabic manuscript of the Bibl. 
Natio., Paris, No. of Ancien Ponds 826, 826a, 827 
828), Ibid., pp. 412-504. 

ol^l , Le lever des astres ou particularites de 

ihistoire du Yemen, by Ahmed ben Youssouf ben 
Mohammed Pirouz, (Ibid., No. of Ancien Ponds 829), 
Ibid., pp. 505-509. 

SyljJI , Le Uvre des couronnes d'un 

grand prix ou histoire du Yemen depuis I’arrivee du 
Pacha Redhwan jusqu’ d celle du Pacha Behram, 
(Ibid.), Ibid., pp. 510-511. 

^jk » f-c Uvre des 
voeux accomplis ou histoire du gouvernement de 
Behram, by Mohammed ben Yahya al-Motayyeb 
al-Hanefi al Z6bidi, (Ibid.), Ibid., pp. 512-521. 

alil JJj VI i-iUS', Le Uvre qui apprend a 

connaitre la ville sainte de Dieu ou histoire de la 
Mecque by Scheikh Kotbeddin al-Hanefi, (Ibid., 
No. 845), Ibid., pp. 538-591. 

L'Ordre des chroniques ou chrono- 
logie de Vhistoire by Cadhi Beidhawi, (Persian 
manuscript of the Bibl. Natio., Paris, No. 92, 117) 
Ibid., pp. 672-699. 


•ABD AL-RAHMaN AL-KAWAKIBI <1854-1902) 

A study in transition from Islamic revivalism to Arab 

Nationalism 

Mahmudul Haq 

‘Abd al-Rahm§n al-KawSkibi was one of the eminent 
modernist Arab thinkers of the 19th century. Although 
the intellectual scene was then dominated by such of his 
contemporaries as Jamal al-DTn al-Afghanl (1839-1897) 
and Sheikh Muhammad ‘Abduh (1849-1905) whose fame 
and influence was widespread, yet al-KawakibI was able 
to carve out for himself a very significant place in the 
history of modern Islam by displaying some original 
thinking and bold interpretation of the Sharfah, thus 

providing an ideological basis for secular politics and 
nationalism. 

The structure of Arab society by the end of the 
19th century had fallen into a state of stagnation and 
reflected the process of decline which had set in cen¬ 
turies ago. During the Turkish rule (beginning with 
the 16th century) the Arabs lost whatever little sem¬ 
blance of political power they had. The Turks ruled 
them with the help of the Janissaries. Apathy and 
inertia were common, and people were ignorant of the 
progress of science and technology which had come there 
in the wake of the Industrial Revolution. The 
Napoleonic expedition of 1798, resulting in the short 
lived French occupation of Egypt was the first direct 
contact of Egypt with the West. But its impact could 
touch only a limited fringe of the society. Generally 
speaking, decay found expression in every sphere of 
life from which religion too could not escape. 
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oLij^j-, Definitions by Sdd Sch6rif-Zelneddin Aboul 

Hasan Ali, fils de Mohammed Djordjani, {Ibid. No 
1326), Ibid., 1818, vol. X, pp. 1-93. 

, Livre de Calila et Dimno translated 
into Persian by Aboul Maali Nasr-Allah fils de 
Mohammed fils d’Abd al-Hamid de Gazna Ibid 
pp. 94-196, 265-268. 

jU , ou le Paragon de la science, Persian transla¬ 
tion of Calila and Dimna by Aboul Fazl, (Persian 
manuscript of the Bibl. Natio., Paris, No. 23,101) 
Ibid., pp. 197-225. 

v>h)l , r Elect mire des coeurs ou traduction 

persane du livre intitule Hitoupadesa par Taj-eddin. 
(Ibid., No. 386), Ibid., pp. 226-264. 

^;‘V| obtij Les haleines de la 

familiarite provenant des personnages eminents en 
saintete by Abd al-Rahman Djami, (Ibid., No. 83, 112) 
Ibid., 1831, vol. XII, pp. 287-436. 
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with the basic assumptions of modern bourgeois 
civilisation. He can most appropriately be called the 
Ghazzali of modern Islam. Despite his d.fferences with 
al-Afghani he held to the ideal of pan-lslamism, and 
his hostility towards autocratic rule did not prevent him 
from regarding the Ottoman Empire as the continuation 
of the general Islamic tradition. He, therefore, strongly 
criticised those who aimed at the abolition of ihe 
Turkish caliphate. His influence in the growth of the 
Arab movement, although indirect, found expression 
from the way he emphasised freedom, criticised auto¬ 
cratic rule and preached the early glory of Islam with 
special emphasis on the historical ascendancy of the 
Arabs. 

Muhammad ‘Abduh’s disciple Muhammad Rashid 
Rida (1865-1935) was also a very energetic votary of 
Islamic revivalism. Although he lacked that strong 
spirit of religious liberalism which characterised al- 
Afghani and ‘Abduh, and succumbed to the strict pura- 
tinical beliefs of the Hanbalite fundamentalists, yet 
Arab national feelings found a vehement expression in 
his writings and activities. His Islamic zeal was in full 
agreement with his Arab sympathy. The glory of the 
Arabs, he felt, was bound up with the glory of Islam. 
In the beginning he was against any separatist trend in 
the Ottoman Empire because the caliph, to his mind, 
was a symbol of Islamic unity, but the Young Turks’ 
Revolution effected a change in his attitude towards 
the Turks, following which he became a strong supporter 
of Arab nationalism.^ 

It is evident that religious revivalism was the main 
ideological plank of the Muslim reformers of the 19th 
century. Religious impulse dominated national and 

I Qt. aJ-Matidr vol. ni, pp. 290-91; 
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The initial reaction in the Muslim world against this 
state of affairs was religious and the first significant 
voice was raised in the 18 th century from the Nejd by 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, founder of the 

• _ 

Wahhablya movement. The latter was essentially a 
revivalist movement, its chief aim being to restore the 
pristine purity of Islam by purging religion of its later 
accretions. It was the first stirring in the life of modern 
Islam which greatly influenced modem reform move¬ 
ments in the Arab world and elsewhere. Although the 
movement was basically guided by a theocratic impulse 
yet, emanating as it did from the heart of the Peninsula, 
it proved an important factor helping to resuscitate the 
Arab mind. The Wahhabis were the first Muslims who 
challenged the political authority of the Turks implying 
thereby that the Sultan was not the true leader of the 
Ummah, 

Religion also played an important role in the 
thinking of Jam^ al-Din al-Afghani, the most influential 
Muslim reformer of the 19 th century, who attempted 
at a reorientation of Islam in the context of changed 
conditions. However al-Afghani directed his entire 
energy to the realisation of his cherished ideal of pan- 
Islamism which sought to unite all Muslim countries 
under one supreme caliph. The idea was exploited for 
his own political ends by the astute Sultan ‘Abd al- 
Hamid who had invoked the authority of religion to 
strengthen his autocratic rule over millions of his Muslim 
subjects. 

Sheikh Muhammad Abduh. the most renowned 
disciple of al-Afghani and a creative thinker of Islam, 
after subscribing for some time to the political line 
indicated by his mentor, soon came to realise the inade¬ 
quacy of the method and set himself to work out a 
more or less coherent system of Islam not at variance 


The journal was strongly critical of Turkish 
administration. Alarmed by its growing popularity, 
the Turks banned it; al-Kaw^ibi brought out another 
journal in 1879 named al-VtidaV^ but this too met with 
the same fate. 

Al-Kawakibi continued to hold different jobs unUer 
the Turks. He was shuffled from one place to another 
because of his activities. Soon the administration could 
tolerate him no longer and he was imprisoned for a tew 
months. Shortly afterwards he was falsely implicated 
in a conspiracy case but narrowly escaped the conse¬ 
quences." The agents of Sultan Abdul Hamid kept a 
close watch on him which considerably restricted his 
activities. When things became intolerable, he fled from 
his native place and reached Egypt in 1898 at a time 
when ‘Abbas Hilmi was the Khedive of the country. 

After his arrival in Egypt al-Kawakibi undertook 
a journey around the coast of the Arabian peninsula, 
including the hinterland of the Yemen, eventually 
reaching Karachi. The purpose of the journey remain.s 
shrouded in mystery. However, it is said that al-Kawa- 
kibl undertook this journey to further the ambitions 
of the Khedive, who was an aspirant to the title of the 
Caliph. It is further reported that the Khedive had fixed 
for al-Kawakib! a monthly salary of £50 for advancing 
his claims to the caliphate."' 

On returning to Egypt after his long journey al- 
Kawakibi found that things had changed considerably 

PhilUp do Terrazi, Ta'rlkh (d-Antlfltta iBfiiut. 

1913), n. p. 201. 

* According" to some otlier accounts he was iiupri.soned 
for the second time. C/. Sfi.mi al-Dahhiin, op. cU., p. 24. 

Muhammad Rashid Rida, Ta'rlkh al-Ustadh al-Imunt 

* * 

I, p. 460; Ahniad Shafiq Pasha, Mudhakkirnt Qamhi. 

(Cairo, 1927), II, pp. 351-52; Sami al-Dahhan. j/j. r//. 
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secular matters. The Arab movement required a person 
who could make a distinction between the spiritual and 
the temporal. This was provided . . by ; ‘Abd al- 
Rahm^ al-Kawakibi—a contemporary of Jamal al-Din 
al-Afghani, Muhammad ‘Abduh and Rashid Rida. 

Al-Kaw^ibl was born in 1854- in Aleppo, Syria. 
He belonged to a renowned Aleppan family known as 
cd-KawakibJya.^ His ancestors had occupied important 
positions under the Turkish administration. He received 
his early education at a leading madrasa run by his 
family in his native town. With the help of some 
renowned scholars he acquainted himself with modem 
scientific achievements of the West. He also learned 
Persian and Turkish languages. The knowledge of the 
latter was of special value to him as it was through 
Turkish sources that he gained access to Western know¬ 
ledge. He began his career as a journalist and wrote 
articles in the official journal aUFurat"^ of which he was 
subsequently appointed editor. Later in 1878,^ in co¬ 
operation with his friend Hatshim al-‘Attar, he brought 
out a new journal named al-Shahha 

~ There is .some confusion regarding the date of his birth. 
According to some (Cf. Rashid Rida, al-Mandr, V, 237) he was 
born in 1849 A.D, {1265 A.H.) which is not correct. He was 
actually born in 1854 A.D. (1271 A.H.). Cf. 'Umar Ri^ 
Kahhala, Mu‘jam al-Hht’aliifin. Vol. V, p. 15; Sami al-Dahhan, 
'Abd al-Rahman al-Kawakibi (Cairo!, pp. 16-17; 'Abbas 
Mahmud al-‘Aqqad, 'Abd al-Rahman al-Kaivdkibl (Cairo, 1959), 
pp. 40 ff. 

■■ About the history of tlie family see, Muhammad Raghib 
al-Tabbakh, PJdm al~Nnbald' bi Ta’rlkJi Halab al-Shahbd' 
Vol. VII, pp. 398-411. 

' It was a bilingual (Arabic-Turkish ) journal. The journal 
was founded in 1867 by the Turkish governor of Aleppo, 
Ahmad Jaudat Pasha: see Jurji Zaidan, Ta^rlkh Addh 
al‘*Arahii;a, (Cairo, 1937), IV, p. 45. 

■' Al-Shahbd’ (lit. “gray"), epithet of Aleppo. 
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pjitriotisiii was above the distinctions of creed. His 
circle of friends, which was large and varied, included 
Christians and Jews besides Muslims. But his real 
friends were the downtrodden. He had established an 
office at his own expense in Aleppo to give legal advice 
and help to the poor of all communities. His nickname 
in Aleppo was ‘Father of the Weak’ {Abu I Du*afa). 
He had earned this title after years of unremitting efforts 
towards that noblest of all pursuits—the fight against 

injustice.'* 

Apart from other works, some of which are extinct/^ 
al-Kawakibi’s two important books which contain his 
principal ideas were Toboi* ol-lstibdod (The Nature of 
Tyranny) and Uititti al-Qutci''^ (another name of Mecca). 
Both the books were anonymously published in Cairo 
near about 1900. Their entry in the Ottoman territories 
was banned, nevertheless copies were smuggled and 
secretly distributed in Syria and other Arab provinces.*'^ 

The main theme of al-Kawakibi is his bitter con¬ 
demnation of tyranny in all its forms. In his celebrated 
work Tetboi* oblstibddd al-Kawakibl analyses the destruc¬ 
tive effect of tyranny on society insofar as it impeded 
the progress of science and civilization. Its demoralising 


I. 


Jurji Z£ucld.nt Tfljvijiwi Alaslu'ihli’ al-Shanj tCairo, 192J), 
pp. 322 ff.; Ahmad Amin op. cif., pp. 249 fj.: Muhammad 


Kurd ‘All. al-Mtidhakkirdt (Damascus, 1940), II, pp. 610-2. 


George Antonius, Arab Awakcftiuo (London, 1939), pp. 95 ff. 

11 His extinct work.s include SahfTif Qiiraish and al-*Azmnt 
li'Uah. The former continued, the theme of Umm aJ-Qurd. 

13 Taba’i* al~Istibddd and C/mm al-QurCi were first serialised 
in Egyptian papers al-Mti*ayyad and al-Afattar respectively. 
Their original drafts were prepared during his stay in Aleppo 
but owing to the intolerance of the Turki.sh admini.stration he 
could not dare to publish them. Even in Egypt they weie 
published under pseudonyms. See the account of Kamil 
al-Ghazzi cited by Sami cd-Dahhiin, 02) cit. 

S&ml al-Dahhan, op. cit., p. 28. 
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since his departure. The Khedive, once his friend and 
supporter, had turned lukewarm in his sympathies, if 
not openly hostile to him. Relations between Cairo and 
the Sublime Porte had improved and al-Kawakibi was 
the sufferer.® He was at the mercy of the Ottoman 
secret agents, whose network was spread throughout the 
Arab provinces. In fact a campaign of vilification liad 
already started against him by the hirelings of Sultan 
‘Abd al-Hamid, prominent among them being Abu’l 
Huda al-Sayyr"iii/® a sworn enemy of al-Kawakibi. 
Al-Kawakibi died in 1902 at the age of forty-nine. His 
sudden death under mysterious circumstances gave rise 
to widespread rumours that he had been poisoned by 
the agents of the Sultan.” He was deeply mourned by 
the entire Arabic press and was acclaimed as a great 
champion of the Arab’s freedom movement, for whose 
cause he laid down his life.” 

From the biographical accounts written by some of 
his close associates, al-Kawakibi emerges as a man of 
character and profound ability. He was distinguished 
for his non-vindictiveness, courage and indefatigable will 
to fight tyranny and injustice. Above all he was imbued 
with a deep sense of patriotism and human sympathy. 
As his biographers point out al-Kawakibi’s mind was 
free from religious bigotry. It was his firm belief that 

> 'Abbas Mahmud aI-“Aqqad, op. cit., pp. 64 ff. 

'0 Cf. Ahmad Amin. Zu'amd* al-Isldh fi'l *Asr aUHadlth, 
(Cairo, 1948), pp. 243; Khair al-DIn al-Zirikli, aUA^lCtm (Cairo, 
I960), IV, p. 68; Sami al-KiySU, al-Harakat al-Adabiya f.l 
Halab (Cairo. 1957), pp. 113-33. 

Muhammad Rashid R’cM, op. cit., I, p. 91. 

12 mfiz Ibrahim (1872-1932), 'the poet of the Nile* 
mourned the loss in a poem the following couplets of which 
were engraved on al-Kawakibi’s grave-stone: 
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In fact the edge of his bitter attack was directed against 
the despotic Ottoman regime, the destruction of which 
fdimed his prime objective. 

Embittered by the oppressive regime of the Turks 
and the humiliation of the Arabs al-Kawakibi made the 
demand of an Arab state and an Arab caliph. He 
extolled the virtues of the Arabs over others especially 
the Turks. He based his assertion on history, describing 
the part played by the Arabs in the rise and spread of 
Islam, and on the intimate connection between Arab 
genius and the spirit of Islam, as well as on the special 
place to which the Arabs were entitled in the fortunes of 
Islam by virtue of their language and descent. Thus he 
goes on to enumerate twenty-six different points to prove 
the superiority of the Arabs over the non-Arab Muslims, 
a summary of which is given below : — 

The Arabian peninsula is the cradle of Islam. 
It contains the exhalted Ka ba, the mosque of the 
Prophet and other holy places. Situated between 
the far east of Asia and the far west of Africa it 
enjoys a unique position as far as the politics of reli¬ 
gion is concerned. It is most immune from racial, 
religious or secretarian admixture and is free from 
foreign domination. Religion has become so much 
ingrained in the minds of the inhabitants that it 
is in complete harmony with social practices. The 
Arabs of the Peninsula have a superiority over all 
other Muslims on account of their knowledge and 
practice of religion, in the preservation and glori- 
fication of which they are most zealous. The 
princes of the Peninsula are of noble birth, theirs 
is the most ancient culture and civilization which 
is evidenced by the excellence of their language, 
wit and wisdom. As regards the Arabs in general, 
their language is superior to others in knowledge 
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influence on religion was even more obvious for it cor¬ 
rupted religion in its entirety until the latter became one 
of its important agents. He was inspired by the spirit 
of French Revolution. The way he defended freedom 
and criticised tyranny was reminiscent of the French 
revolutionary thinkers such as Rousseu and Montesque 
and a similarity has been pointed out between. ..al- 
Kawakibl’s Tabai* and Rousstu's Contrat Social?'^ 

Al-KawakibI was very much impressed by the 
achievements of the democratic and constitutional 
institutions of the West to which he refers in such glow¬ 
ing terms as al-hukumat al-Milah (the just governments). 
All other systems of government, in his opinion, were 
tyrannical and must be removed, if possible, by resorting 
to force. 

However, the most positive aspect of Western 
influence on al-Kawakibi’s political thought is his attempt 
to present a secular view of politics. It was his firm 
conviction that politics and religion should be kept apart. 
He went even further to assert the complete separation 
of the executive and legislative functions of the state. 
The best form of government, he writes, is one wherein 
the executive is answerable to the legislature, which in 
turn is answerable to the people. In short, every type 
of government was tyrannical unless it was subject to 
the strictest and most uncompromising supervision and 
control. 

Freedom of thought and expression was an 
important article of faith for al-Kawakibi. His strong 
denunciation of tyranny and vehement support for free¬ 
dom were not merely prompted by abstract thinking. 

* * ■ 

»• Sami al-Kiyaii, aUKitfib (1946). II, p. 437'. 

‘•5 Tahci’i* al-Istlbdddy p. 35, ^ . . 

‘i' Ibid., p. 40. 
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to hirti, was the introduction of alien beliefs and prac¬ 
tices in the form of bida* (innovations). He enumerates 
many examples of bida\ which, in course of time 
got incorporated in Islam, thus causing the complete 
falsification of the true religion. The chief among these 
have their origin in mystical excesses which form his 
main target of attack. The false mystics, he said, preach 
among the masses of people a kind of gospel which 
produces complete apathy and other-worldly resigna¬ 
tion. The despotic rulers, according to him, have sup¬ 
ported this falsification of religion in order ‘to strengthen 
their authority on the people’."" 

Like all other Salafl"^ ‘ulama’ al-KawakibT 
demanded restoration of the purity of the original Islam 
as the only solution for all religious ills. This simple 
slogan—return to the pristine purity of Islam—assumed 
far-reaching significance for the Salafiya which included, 
among its objectives, the revival of Arabism.'removal of 
innovations and the creating of a new superstructure of 
Islam not at variance with the demands of modern bour¬ 
geois civilization. In fact the modernists like al- 
kawakibl showed considerable concern for the growing 
rift between religion and the demands of a changing 
age. For meeting the challenge of the times the theolo¬ 
gical device of ijtihad^^ is invoked. Al?KawakibT also 
emphasises the use of The reformer believed that 

2* Ihid.^ p. 75, 

25 On the SctlO-flycL niovenient, see> Henri Laoust, Le 
R4formisme orthodoxe des *8alafva\** Revue dcs <^tud(s 
islamiqneSf VI (1932). 

20 Umm, p. 142. 

2 T Ibid., pp. 134-5; According to this notion (talflQ'* ‘In 
any particular case a judge could choose that Interpretation of 
the law. whether it came from his own legal code or not, which 
best fitted the circumstances.’ 
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and is preserved by the Qur’Sn. It is the common 
language of all the Muslims., The Arabs are the 
greatest upholders of the principle of equality. 
They are the first among nations to practise the 
principles of socialist economy {al-malsliat al- 
ishtirakiya). Finally the Arabs are the best 
authority on religion and other nations could have 
no objection in following their hegemony.”. 

After enumerating the above points al-Kaw^ib! 
comes to the conclusion that the task of Islamic regene¬ 
ration and unity rests with the Arabs on account of their 
superiority over all other Muslims, irrespective of their 
nationality, and goes further to claim that the task of 
providing a caliph for the Ummah devolves on the 
Arabs. The caliph will be an Arab of the Quraish tribe 
with Mecca as his capital.^' Thus al-Kawakibi, in clear 
terms, stands for the abolition of the Ottoman Sultan’s 
title to the caliphate and advocates its transfer to an 
Arab. In order to disprove the Turkish claim to the 
caliphate he enumerates a number of failures of the 
Turks especially in the field of religion. The Turks, in 
his opinion, had long ceased to be the guardians of faith, 
their rulers had profound hatred for the Arabs and 

persistently inculcated anti-Arab feelings among their 
own people.^- 

As a modernist Muslim al-KawakibI sought the 
realisation of Islamic regeneration. In fact his fictitious 
“symposium” at Mecca was intended ‘to explain (he 
stagnation of Islam and to provide a remedy for it’.^* 
Analysing the historical roots the decay and 
stagnation in Islam, one of the main reasons, according 

20 Umrn al-Qurd, pp. 192 ff. 

21 Ibidl., p. 98. 

22 Ibid., p. 111. 

21) p; 123; 
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and technical language the jihad may be stated as a 

doctrine of permanent war. It is a state of war 

against the unbelievers until the world be Islamiz^ . 

a typical apologist al-KawakibI declares that Islam 
is against offensive wars because of its tolerant spirit. 
It does not sanction the forceful occupation of countries 
and subjugation of the people for its expansion. 
According to him Islam permitted jihad only to meet the 
particular situation of the time; it was never meant to 
serve as a permanent principle. Thus the doctrine had 
outlived its vitality.== He says: The limitation of ihe 
meaning of jihad to offensive wars was in accordance 
with the desire of conquest and the need to inculcate 
the qualities of bravery among the beduin Arabs since 
there existed a scope for such conquest. 


It is clear from the above explanation that al- 
Kaw^ibi’s interpretation of the doctrine of jihad was 
not only confined to his apologetic defence but it came 
very close to the introduction of ‘historical criticism m 
Islam. However, the most significant aspect of al- 
Kawakibi’s religious thought, which has a revolutionary 
significance in the intellectual history of Islam, is that 
he was the first Muslim modernist to advocate the 


separation of religion and society . 

This view finds expression in different places in his 
Umm al-Qurd. Angain on the question of caliphate he 
declared in unequivocal terms that the caliph should 


point 


Umm, pp. 213-1. 

/birf., p. 214. 

Ibid,, pp. 122-3. Expressinf; strong disagreenit nt on ihis 
his friend Rashid Rida wrot^*: 


UoJl 




al-Muuui, V, p. 270. 
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on the basis of these theological manipulations ,a 
reformed and unified system of Islamic law can be 
created to replace the old and archaic system which was 
only suited to medieval society. 

An important aspect of al-Kawakibi*s views on 

Islam is his apologetic defence of religion. He tried to 

present Islam as the most rational religion of the world. 

Like Muhammad ‘Abduh and others he resorted to a 

■ 

novel interpretation of the Qur’anic verses and read 
scientific ideas and inventions in the Book.-** The 
presence of these ideas and inventions. al-Kawakibi 
claimed, was ample proof of the belief in the inimitability 
of the Qur'an (Vjdz al-Qur an) He showed great 
zeal in rationalising such Islamic precepts as appeared 
incongruous to the modern mind. It was his conviction 
that an approach to religion such as this would be useful 
in attracting the younger generation {aUNdshVat al- 
Haditha), which was dissatisfied with the traditional 
interpretation of Islam provided by the traditionalist 
'ulama’.®® 

Motivated by the desire to present Islam as the most 
peaceful and liberal religion of the world, especially in 
comparison to Christianity, the modernists some time 
resorted to bold interpretations of the Scripture to prove 
that there was nothing in Islam which could be called 
incompatible with the rationalistic outlook of modem 
civilization. Among these precepts is the doctrine of 
jihad. As Majid Khadduri writes : “In more precise 

This is a feature which is common to all Muslim 
modernists. The Indian school led by Sir Syed Ahmad Khan 
was more pronounced in this respect. 

29 TabaH‘, p. 3&. 

^0 JJmm, p. 41. 

The Law of War and Peace in Islam, f Baltimore. 1940), 

p. 30. 


**Beholdf thy Lord said to the angels^ 7 will create a vicegerent 
on earth\ They said, * Wiit Thou place therein one who will make 
tnischUf therein and shed bloodT-^whilst we do celebrate Thy 
praises and glorify Thy holy {name)l tie said, 7 know what ye 
know no// 

And He taught Adam the nature of ail things; then He placed 
them before the angels and said, *Tell Me the nature of these if 
ye are right*. 

They said, * Glory to Thee: of knowledge we have none, save 
wheU Thou hast taught us : in truth it is Thou who are perfect in 
knowledge and wisdom*. 

,He said, *0 Adam I tell them their natures*. When he had 
told them, Allah said, *Did I not tell you that I know the secrets of 
heavens and earth, and f know what ye reveal and what ye 
amceair* 


Bagara: 30—33 
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only be a spiritual head of the Muslirn community,^® in 
fact no more than a ‘Muslim Pope’ who wiU be a symbol 
of the unity of Islam without exercising political control 
over his followers. This concept is at complete variance 
with the traditional Islamic doctrine on caliphate accord¬ 
ing to which the caliph wielded both spiritual and 
temporal powers. The importance of al-Kawakibl’s 
views on caliphate can be ascertained from the fact that 
none among the Muslim thinkers of the 19th century, 
who wanted to reform Islam, was ready to draw such 
a line between the spiritual and the temporal. It is need¬ 
less to emphasise the point that al-Kawakibi, by pro¬ 
pounding the idea of a spiritual caliph, prepared the 
ground for considering politics as a secular phenomenon, 
independent of religious control—^an approach that may 
rightly be considered as an essential prerequisite for the 
growth of the idea of nationalism.^*^ 

As a devout Muslim al-KawakibI could not be 
expected to give up his belief in the doctrine of the 
unity of the iimmah as it has always been an article of 
faith for almost all the Muslim jurists and divines. But 
insofar as al-Kawakibi considered the caliph (a symbol 
of Islamic unity) to be merely a spiritual head of the 
commun ty, his views on the question radically differed 
from that of Jamal al-Din al-AfghM who is regarded as 

pp. 207-10. 

After al-KawakibI, Shaikh ‘Ali *Abd al-Raziq expressed 

his boM opinion on the question of Caliphate and separatum 

of state and religion. In 1925 he pubashed his most controver- 

s.al book al-Jsl'lm wa Usui ol'Hiikm (“Is'ani and Foundations 

of Authority’). Consequently he was excommunicated from 

the ‘body of ‘Ulama’' and deprived of his post of judge of the 

sharPa court. The most recent examp’e is that of Khalid 

Muhammad Khaild, who in his book entitled Mm Hund Nahda' 

(“From Here tVe Start”), pubhshed In 1950, staunchly 

advocated the principle of separaUon of religious from the 
temporal. 
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